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THE HEAVENWARD SIDE OF THE TEACHER’S WORK. 
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‘¢IT IS MY WORK, NOT THINE: TAKE CARE THOU DO IT WELL.’’ 





OD knows how hard it is for human eyes 

to see—but especially hard is it at times 

for Teachers to see—the Heavenward side 
of their work. 

The contractor that frets during the day, 
and worries wearily at night over his costs 
and culculations, may sometimes, nay I am 
sure does, if he has a soul, look with an eye 
of pride upon his work ; he has done some- 
thing to make men’s lives better, even if iy 
is in an earthly way. Even the mason who 
lays the bricks, and the hod-carrier who 
bears the mortar, look not, I hope, upon 
every brick as alone so much bread or so 
many cents, but as a milestone also on the 
road of some man’s progress. 

Doctors and lawyers, mechanics and mer- 
chants, look not constantly upon /fzs side of 
their work; even though they work for 
themselves, for honor, comfort and money; 
they are working for God also. Although 
their feet may never stand inside a church, 
though no nobleness may reach their hearts, 
no misery their pockets, yet are they still 
working for God; they are His servants, and 
He will call upon them for an account of 
their stewardship, whether it is well done or 
ill. Indeed, it does behoove us mortals to 
look often upon the Heavenward side of our 
daily labor. 

Shortly after the ‘‘ great earthquake,”’ 
some gentlemen, whose pockets were evi- 
dently not interested, were examining a 
house, whose brick walls were rent and 
partly tumbled down ; the house had been 











built for years, but they said that the work 
had not been well done in the first place. ‘I 
wonder,’’ said one of the gentlemen medita- 
tively, ‘‘if the mason who did this work, 
and shirked it, will be held responsible.’’ 
None answered the inquiry, but a queer 
look came over their faces, as though the 
corner of a curtain had been raised, and 
they had looked beyond the range of human 
vision. The one who spoke of the mason’s 
being ‘‘responsible,’’ did not mean responsi- 
ble to man ; the bricks were green in places, 
with mossy age, and the hands which put 
them together had mouldered perhaps into 
dust; his name was forgotten; but the 
work was 7z// done, and when the servant 
would be questioned by his Master, what 
could he say of it ? 

Dear fellow teachers, if we do our work 
ill, it is not bricks that will break, but 
hearts; not walls that will fall down, but 
souls ; and our hands must work not only 
earnestly but carefully, lest we fear some- 
time to answer—lest we know not what to 
say—when our Master asks His questions. 

It is not good for us to look too inti- 
mately into human nature, especially juve- 
nile human nature, for it wears no mask over 
its native ugliness ; nor, thank God, over ifs 
beauty ; yet teachers must look into it—it is 
a part of their vocation ; and most happy 
are they who can rejoice in the beauty too 
much to sicken at the ugliness. 

The best teachers, they say, make the 
best daughters and sisters, the best wives,. 
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and, above all, the best mothers ; mothers 
who can see a blemish in their children’s 
characters as well as beauty, and whose firm 
and loving hands can soften the one and en- 
hance the other. 

A little boy said to me one day “5 
think Kate Flynn is an awful tn little 
girl,’’ with that air of a connoisseur which 
some little boys, and very many big ones as- 
sume; then, after a pause, he added: 
“Well, | I suppose her mother thinks she’s 
pretty.’” Ah, me! I suppose she does; 
happy, happy are the Kates who possess 
mothers, for their name is legion, and their 
lot is hard—‘‘ the awful homely ones’’ 
Heaven pity them! May it not only pity 
them, but help; send them good mothers 
and good teachers—those who will recom- 
pense physical or moral ugliness by mental 
and spiritual beauty; who will find the 
Heavenward side of the repulsive face, and 
know their dearest reward in the joy of be- 
ing held ‘‘ responsible’ and the ability to 
answer for their work without fear. 

There are {such teachers; few perhaps, 
yet not so few as we in our ignorance often 
suppose. ‘‘I never look at that girl,’’ said 
a good teacher to me once, pointing to a 
‘* Kate,’’ ‘* but I thank God that Iam not 
her mother. And yet,’’ she added, ‘I 
could not teach that child if I did not con- 
stantly try to look upon her with a little of 
the motherly feeling; I work by showing 
toward her some shadow of a mother’s 
trust, and patience, and gentleness.’’ ‘It 
must be hard,’’ said I. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, 
‘*it is, very hard ; but after all, it is noth- 
ing but duty.”’ 

Saints have ascended into heaven, crowned 
with gold; martyrs bear palms of immor- 
tality in their prayerful hands; and yet I 
think that God could say no more. to them 
than he will to that true and saintly woman : 
‘*Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.’’ Their reward can be no better than 
hers will be—‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.”’ 

I have often heard the remark made, in 
answer to a question, ‘‘Oh, yes! I like 
teaching well enough ; but I think pay-day 
is the pleasantest day in the month.’’ They 
were young lips from which I have heard 
these words, they were young girls who 
uttered them—girls who had not taught 
long, nor thought long; their minds had 
been released for so short a time from the 
discipline of school, and the leadership of a 
maturer mind, that they were as yet incapa- 
ble of thinking for themselves. I trust that 
those teachers spoke thoughtlessly, and knew 
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not what they said. I hope it for their own 
sakes, more for the children’ s sakes, and 
most for God’s sake. If it is true that they 
find no pleasure in their labor but the re- 
ceiving of their salary, then I say they are 
not fit for, they are not worthy of, the posi- 
tion which they occupy. 

Every true teacher feels in her heart that 
no money can pay her for what she does; 
and that only One knows and appreciates 
her work. If she labors for money alone, 
she is indeed poorly paid’; but if she does it 
for love also, then great is her reward. 
Teachers, let us keep our eyes turned toward 
this Heavenward side; let us follow the 
hand which pierces the mist hanging over 
the river of Death, and points us to the 
world beyond; let us listen to the voice 
which whispers—‘‘[t is My work which 
thou dost, not thine; take care and do it 
well.’”? And those of us who hate and 
abhor this kind of labor, let us drop the 
burden which is too heavy for our shoulders, 
and take up some other work which we can 
do well. If we cannot feel the glory, but 
only the drudgery ; if we see no hand point- 
ing skyward. If we hear no voice above the 
monotonous hum and buzz of the school 
room, and if money is our sole reward, let 
us put our hands to less important tasks, 
and at least do our little well. 

It is sad enough to fail in our tasks, even 
when we deal in bricks or stones ; but it is 
dreadful, indeed, to fail when we work with 
immortal human souls. 


> 
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A FIRST - CLASS TEACHER. 





WHAT HE MAY BE WORTH. 


E copy a portion of an excellent ad- 

dress, by the Rev. Dr. Moore, deliv- 
ered some time since in Brooklyn, in aid of 
the erection of a new building for the 
Adelphi Academy: 

‘‘ Having spent some of the best years of 
my life as an instructor, I think I may, 
without egotism, claim some knowledge of 
what a first-class teacher is worth. I think 
I know something about the difficulties of a 
teacher’s profession. I know something of 
the delicacy of the material on which he has 
to work, and of the wonderful results which 
he is expected to produce. A rare combina- 
tion of qualities it requires to be a good 
teacher. I believe it requires a rarer com- 
bination of excellences for a first-class in- 
structor than for any other profession on 
earth, the ministry of the Gospel not ex- 
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cepted. And when you find a man who 
has a genuine sympathy with children—es- 
pecially with boys ; who has the ability to 
enter into their feelings, into their hopes 
and fears and aspirations, into their boyish 
pride and boyish sensitiveness, and into all 
the elements that go to make upa boy’s 
life; who has the power to arouse the dor- 
mant energies in boys, and awaken their 
minds to healthful activity ; who has the 
power rightly to direct these energies when 
awakened ; who has the ability to subject 
boys to a thorough intellectual discipline, 
while at the same time he is calling out all 
the finer qualities of the mind and heart, 
and cultivating their social affections, and 
inspiring them with noble aims and gener- 
ous sentiments ; who has the ability to lead 
out and symmetrically develop the powers 
of boys and make their student-life a delight, 
so that from day to day they shall go about 
their task with spring and alacrity and 
bounding joy, as to the choicest recreation ; 
when you find a man so endowed that he is 
able to so develop the minds of boys as to 
make them beautiful and gentlemanly in 
their deportment, the elements being so 
mixed that when they come to manhood all 
shall rise up and say they are men—when 
you find such a man, you will find one who 


is not only worth his weight in gold, but 
who is worth it ten times over—you will 


find a first-class teacher. And that com- 
munity down in the midst of which is 
dropped such a teacher as that, in the provi- 
dence of God, ought to get on their knees 
and thank the Great Giver for such a treas- 
ure. Such a teacher lays any community 
under everlasting obligation. 

‘*T speak as a practical teacher. I re- 
peat again, that I know the difficulties 
which environ a teacher’s work; I know 
how difficult and delicate that work is; 
and when you know the worth of a finely 
developed boy—when you know how his 
development is going to tell upon the value 
and wealth and blessedness of his life on 
earth, and perhaps in eternity, you can in 
some measure appreciate the worth of such 
ateacher. Much as a community may ap- 
preciate, and well as they may pay him for 
his labor, they will forever remain his 
debtors.’’ 


“> 


THERE is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are so felt as up in heaven; 
There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 
Oh, if our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word ; 
And our lives should all be sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.—Fadéer. 





ONE WAY OF DOING GOOD. 
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ONE WAY OF DOING GOOD. 


UTY may pertain to the soul, mind or 
body. Many seem to fancy that it re- 
lates only to the first two. 

I have known those who so _ habitually 
and shamefully neglected physical law, that 
it was impossible for them to say ‘‘ Good 
morning’’ in such manner as to make the 
morning better for their wishing it ‘‘ good.”’ 
The voice was such a revelation of ills, pains, 
undigested food, uncleanliness, bad circula- 
tion, that it seemed to nip sweet thoughts 
and shadow bright hopes. We have all 
seen others, whose greetings brought 
strength and renewed good purposes. 

In my walks about town I frequently 
meet a gentleman so strong, so erect, so 
free, whose very motion is elastic strength 
and grace! I somehow feel that I have 
been saluted by a fortunate Ponce de Leon, 
who has actually found the fount of perpet- 
ual youth—and yet the silver brush has 
firmly touched beard and hair. I come, 
too, into daily contact with young women, 
slender, dark, sallow, solemn-paced, who 
remind me of an underground prison. 

We may lack charity, still we cannot help 
putting our acquaintances into one of two 
classes: those that are vigorous, glowing 
centres of light and heat, and those that are 
weak, who make us curb our animal spirits 
and draw us into their gloom—of course 
there are exceptions, but they prove the rule. 

A good, genial Christian man becomes a 
little sick: ten chances to one he will grow 
crabbed, forcing his wife to walk very 
cautiously before him, and his children a 
great distance from him. We rightly blame 
the body for the change in spirit. ‘The 
conclusion is inevitable, that there is an in- 
timate connection between them. It is 
hard to understand the nature of this rela- 
tion. The body is said to be the casket, 
the mind or spirit the jewel; but unlike 
other caskets and their jewels, the marring 
or soiling of the one dims and lessens the 
other. If this be so, it is a duty to care for 
the body—a crime to neglect it. 

But why say this in a teachers’ journal? 
Because only the comparatively young can 
be taught this truth in such a manner as to 
have it affect the life. Physical law, like 
moral law, must be grown into a person, 
must become a part of him—not worn on 
the outside like a cloak, to be doffed at 
pleasure. Teachers must make the children 
wise in these matters ; it is a duty; and the 
more our educational journals say on this 
point, the better it will be for all. 
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It ought to make one blush to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that for a woman to 
obey physiological law requires moral courage 
—and yet all know that it isso. Few women 
have the bravery to wear clothing so loose 
as to cause no pressure, giving the body 
room to grow to that proportion which is 
natural and necessary. ‘This cowardice is 
communicated to the girls, and in early 
teens we see them no longer wearing the 
free, simple dress of girlhood, but the re- 
straining garments which are unfit for adults, 
much more for growing children; so their 
bodies are made conformable to corsets, and 
their ideas to public opinion. No wonder 
girlhood, with all its spring and bloom, is 
soon lost. It is painful to see the old bodies 
and faces among young women. 

I see little help for this abuse, so long as 
the multitude is on one side and a few men 
and women on the other, unless teachers 
can create a noble public opinion in their 
schools, thus getting the start of the evil one. 

Not long since 1 heard a lady say: ‘‘I 
can not tell how I became possessed of the 
idea that I was uncomfortable in tight 
dresses. When only eight or ten years old, 
my mother used to exhort the dress-maker 
not to be afraid of making my clothes touch 
me. But I used to ‘ swe// up’ judiciously 
at that critical moment when the size of the 
waists was being determined, and unaccount- 
ably the dresses were always larger when done 
than when fitted. By little devices of this 
kind, I managed to be free for a dozen years. 
‘‘ At thirteen I studied primary physiol- 
ogy—learned the great laws that should 
govern us. I reasoned that since God gave 
me my body as well as soul, I had no more 
right to abuse or defile one than the other ; 
so I bathed often, never ate between meals, 
masticated my food thoroughly, breathed 
fresh air when I could contrive to get it, 
and never wore tight dresses. I found that 
the body is an honest, sensitive thing when 
well treated, honestly reporting all abuses— 
abhorring them too—in these respects like 
the conscience, which may be kept tender 
and true, or made hard and false. Tight 
shoes and dresses seemed to throw my system 
into a great nettlke—my temper into a 
greater one—not a pleasing state for self or 
friends. Thus I grew to womanhood free in 
body—and bodily freedom goes far towards 
emancipating the mind. I have followed 


one profession sixteen years, steadily ad- 
vancing in it, am never sick, and almost al- 
ways happy. Whatever of success I have 
had, is largely due to the ideas of health 
obtained before I was fourteen.”’ 
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I have referred to this lady to show how 
early impressions remain, influence all the 
life, make it healthful, joyful, and useful. 
Of course, baneful ideas are’ equally ad. 
hesive, staining the whole character, pois- 
oning the air breathed by those with whom 
we habitually associate. I know some 
teachers are cowards, unwilling to do the 
right if it be not popular—but I also know 
that very many are brave, daring to see the 
truth, and walk in its light. To such I 
want to point out a few simple ways (which 
will offend few, possibly none) by which 
they can sow seeds in their pupils’ minds 
which will germinate and grow into strong, 
settled principles regarding the care of and 
respect for the body, ‘‘the temple of. 
God.”’ 

First, be models yourselves—free from the 
dominion of false, foolish notions ; dress 
comfortably—be clean—let no garments 
fetter the body. Introduce light gymnas- 
tics into your school, and be prepared to 
give every exercise beautifully which you 
demand of your scholars. This will in- 
volve dresses large at the bottom of. the 
waist that they may easily move on the 
body, and short on the shoulders to allow 
the arms to play. Have plenty of room 
over the chest. Carry yourself erect. In 
standing, let the knee of the supporting 
limb be firm. Take enough sleep and 
good food. Give a tithe as much grooming 
to the surface of the body as any hostler 
gives the animal in his care. Be thankful 
you are well, and try to be better. Do not 
oppress the weak by your strength, but be 
not afraid to show that you rejoice in it. 
Thus your simple presence will be a health- 
ful stimulus. 

Besides giving the general directions 
necessary to instruction in gymnastics, a 
teacher can take advantage of the peculiarly 
fine points in her pupils, in such a way as to 
create enthusiasm in the others to become 
like the more fortunate ones. For example, 
at recess a group of half a dozen girls may 
be about the teacher chatting familiarly. 
She turns to one, saying, ‘‘ Sallie, how nice 
your new dress is, so loose and comfortable; 
warm too. I like that.’’ To another, ‘I 
see you drive a horse well. I am glad you 
are fond of being out in the fresh air. 
Your drives make you have those bright, 
healthy cheeks. Walking must be almost as 
good as riding, for here is Jenny, whom I 
see running all about town for her mother, 
is just as rosy and well as you are.’’ Of an 
absent one it may be right to say: ‘* Have 
you all noticed how perfectly and beautifully 
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Alice takes the hardest exercise in school? 
I wonder if it is not because she is sostrong. 
She is as straight as an arrow, and has such 
a fine large waist, and her dress, too, is so 
loose, that it allows her to be quick, exact, 
and graceful.’’ 

In walking witha pupil, these words might 
be appropriate: ‘‘ You do not know how 
much pleasure you are giving me these days. 
I see that you are getting broader across the 
chest every week. You are trying to stand 
erect, and that will certainly fill those 
naughty hollows in front of your shoulders 
with good, hard muscle. You are gaining 
so many victories that I fancy you will soon 
attack that old fault of turning your toes 1n 
when you walk. One victory always paves 
the way for another.’ 

Besides the quiet little ways that good 
teachers invent to reach individual pupils, 
there are those more marked and public. 
Put a premium on physical perfection and 
good habits—make the children strive after 
these by choosing for leaders in light gym- 
nastics the boys and girls that have some 
one of the following good points, viz. : 
fine figure (taking the Greek Slave as model), 
free dress, fine position of feet, personal 
neatness, regular hours for eating, etc. Call 
attention of the school to the points which 
determined the selection. If any desire the 
position of leader, kindly mention the faults 
that disqualify them. Never allude to de- 
formities which cannot be overcome. 

By a thousand devices the teacher who 
has this matter at heart, will contrive to im- 
press upon the children’s minds right ideas 
regarding the body. But ‘her practice 
must be as good as her preaching,’’ else the 
hypocrite and coward will be seen by the 
young eyes in spite of the lion’s skin. 

A kind, tender, wise, enthusiastic, con- 
stant allusion to these matters, cannot fail 
to do lasting good—not to all, but to some 
bright, brave souls, who see duty and cling 
to it. 

I have said this to women, not that they 
alone need higher standards and better 
practice, but because they constitute so 
large a proportion of the teaching force in 
our land. I believe men might exert an un- 
told influence for good, if they would 
oftener express admiration for the truly 
beautiful in women, and less for the artificial 
and pernicious. Gentlemen teachers should 


frequently commend the young men and 
women in their classes who manifest genu- 
ine sense in these matters, thus leading them 
to feel that there is on their side a noble 
minority, if not a large majority. 


1886. ] MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 
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MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


VIIIL—MADAM HOW’S TWO GRANDSONS. 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





OU want to know, then, what chalk is ? 

I suppose you mean what chalk is made 

of? Yes. That is it. That we can only 

find out by calling in the help of a very great 

giant whose name is Analysis. A giant? 

Yes. And before we call for him I will tell 

you a very curious story about him and his 

younger brother, which is every word of it 
true. 

Once upon a time, certainly as long ago 
as the first man, or perhaps the first rational 
being of any kind, was created, Madam How 
had two grandsons. The elder is called 
Analysis, and the younger Synthesis. As 
for who their father and mother were, there 
have been so many disputes on that question 
that I think children may leave it alone for 
the present. For my part, I believe that 
they are both, like St. Patrick, ‘‘ gentlemen, 
and come of decent people ;’’ and I have a 
great respect and affection for them both, as 
long as each keeps in his own place, and 
minds his own business. 

Now you must understand that, as soon as 
these two baby giants were born, Lady Why, 
who sets everything to do that work for 
which it is exactly fitted, set both of them 
their work. Analysis was to take to pieces 
everything he found, and find out how it 
was made. Synthesis was to put the pieces 
together again, and make something fresh 
out of them. In a word, Analysis was to 
teach men Science ; and Synthesis to teach 
them Art. 

But because Analysis was the elder, Madam 
How commanded Synthesis never to put 
the pieces together till Analysis had taken 
them completely apart. And, my child, if 
Synthesis had obeyed that rule of his good 
old grandmother’s, the world would have 
been far happier, wealthier, wiser, and better 
than it is now. 

But Synthesis would not. He grew upa 
very noble boy. He could carve, he could 
paint, he could build, he could make music, 
and write poems: but he was full of conceit 
and haste. Whenever his elder brother 
tried to do a little patient work in taking 
things to pieces, Synthesis snatched the 
work out of his hands before it was a quarter 
done, and began putting it together again to 
suit his own fancy, and, of course, put it 
together wrong. Then he went ‘on to bully 
his elder brother, and locked him up in 
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prison, and starved him, till for many hun- 
dred years poor Analysis never grew at all, 
but remained dwarfed, stupid, and all but 
blind for want of light; while Synthesis, 
and all the hasty conceited people who fol- 
lowed him, grew stout and strong and tyran- 
nous, and overspread the whole world, and 
ruled it at their will. But the fault of all 
the work of Synthesis was just this: that it 
would not work. His watches would not 
keep time, his soldiers would not fight, his 
ships would not sail, his houses would not 
keep the rain out. So every time he failed 
in his work he had to go to poor Analysis in 
his dungeon, and bully him into taking a 
thing or two to pieces, and giving hima few 
sound facts out of them, just to go on with 
till he came to grief again, boasting in the 
meantime that he and not Analysis had 
found out the facts. At last he grew so 
conceited that he fancied he knew all that 
Madam How could teach him, or Lady Why 
either, and that he understood all things in 
heaven and earth; while it was not the real 
heaven and earth he was thinking of, but a 
sham heaven and a sham earth, which he 
had built up out of his guesses and his own 
fancies. 

And the more Synthesis waxed in pride, 
and the more he trampled upon his poor 
brother, the more reckless he grew, and the 
more willing to deceive himself. If his real 
flowers would not grow, he cut out paper 
flowers, and painted them, and said that 
they would do just as well as natural ones. 
If his dolls would not work, he put strings 
and wires behind them, to make them nod 
their heads and open their eyes, and then 
persuaded other people, and perhaps half- 
persuaded himself, that they were alive. If 
the hand of his weather-glass went down, he 
nailed it up to ensure a fine day, and tor- 
tured, burnt, or murdered every one who 
said it did not keep up of itself. And many 
other foolish and wicked things he did, which 
little boys need not hear of yet. 

But at last his punishment came, accord- 
ing to the laws of his grandmother, Madam 
How, which are like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and alter not, as you and all 
mankind will sooner or later find; for he 
grew so rich and powerful that he grew 
careless and lazy, and thought about nothing 
but eating and drinking, until people began 
to despise him more and more. And one 


day he left the dungeon of Analysis so ill 
guarded, that Analysis got out and ran away. 
Great was the hue and cry after him; and 
terribly would he have been punished had 
he been caught. 


But, lo and behold! folks 
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had grown so disgusted with Synthesis that 
they began to take the part of Analysis. 
Poor men hid him in their cottages, and 
scholars in their studies. And when war 
arose about him,—and terrible wars did 
arise,—good kings, wise statesmen, gallant 
soldiers, spent their treasure and their lives 
in fighting for him. All honest folk wel- 
comed him, because he was honest ; and all 
wise folk used him, for, instead of being a 
conceited tyrant like Synthesis, he showed 
himself the most faithful, diligent, humble 
of servants, ready to do every man’s work, 
and answer every man’s questions. And 
among them all he got so well fed that he 
grew very shortly into the giant that he 
ought to have been all along ; and was, and 
will be for many a year to come, perfectly 
able to take care of himself. 

As for poor Synthesis, he really has fallen 
so low in these days, that one cannot but 
pity him. He now goes about humbly after 
his brother, feeding on any scraps that are 
thrown to him, and is snubbed and rapped 
over the knuckles, and told one minute to 
hold his tongue and mind his own business, 
and the next that he has no business at all 
to mind, till he has got into such a poor 
way that some folks fancy he will die, and 
are actually digging his grave already, and 
composing his epitaph. But they are trying 
to wear the bear’s skin before the bear is 
killed ; for Synthesis is not dead, nor any- 
thing like it; and he will rise up again some 
day, to make good friends with his brother 
Analysis, and by his help do nobler and 
more beautiful work than he has ever yet 
done in the world. 

So now Analysis has got the upper hand ; 
so much so that he is in danger of being 
spoilt by too much prosperity, as his brother 
was before him; in which case he too will 
have his fall, and a great deal of good it 
will do him. And this is the end of my 
story, and a true story it is. 

Now you must remember, whenever you 
have to do with him, that Analysis, like fire, 
is a very good servant, but a very bad mas- 
ter. For, having got his freedom only of 
late years or so, he is, like young men when 
they come suddenly to be their own masters, 
apt to be conceited, and to fancy he knows 
everything, when he really knows nothing, 
and can never know anything, but only 
knows about things, which is a very different 
matter. Indeed, nowadays he pretends that 
he can teach his good old grandmother, 
Madam How, not only how to suck eggs, 
but to make eggs into the bargain ; while 
the good old lady just laughs at him kindly, 
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and lets him run on, because she knows he 
will grow wiser in time, and learn humility 
by his mistakes and failures, as I hope you 
will from yours. 

However, Analysis is a very clever young 
giant, and can do wonderful work as long as 
he meddles only with dead things, like this 
bit of lime. He can take it to pieces, and 
tell you of what things it is made, or seems 
to be made; and take them to pieces again, 
and tell you what each of them is made of ; 
and so on, till he gets conceited, and fancies 
that he can find out some one Thing of all 
things (which he calls matter), of which all 
other things are made; and some Way of all 
ways (which he calls force), by which all 
things are made: but when he boasts in this 
way, old Madam How smiles, and says, 
‘My child, before you can say that, you 
must remember a hundred things which you 
are forgetting, and learn a hundred thousand 
things which you do not know;’’ and then 
she just puts her hands over his eyes, and 
Master Analysis begins groping in the dark, 
and talking the saddest nonsense. So be- 
ware of him, and keep him in his own place, 
and to his own work, or he will flatter you, 
and get the mastery of you, and persuade 
you that he can teach you a thousand things 
of which he knows no more than he does 
why a duck’s egg never hatches into a 
chicken. And remember, if Master Analysis 
ever grows saucy and conceited with you, 
just ask him that last riddle, and you will 
shut him up at once. 

And why? Because Analysis can only 
explain to you a little about dead things, 
like stones—inorganic things, as they are 
called. Living things—organisms, as they 
are called—he cannot explain to you at all. 
When he meddles with them, he always ends 
like the man who killed his goose to get the 
golden eggs. He has to kill his goose, or 
his flower, or his insect, before he can ana- 
lyze it: and then it is not a goose, but only 
the corpse of a goose; not a flower, but only 
the dead stuff of the flower. 

And therefore he will never do anything 
but fail, when he tries to find out the life in 
things. How can he, when he has to take 
the life out of them first? He could not 
even find out how a plum-pudding is made 
by merely analyzing it. He might part the 
sugar, and the flour, and the suet; he might 
even (for he is very clever, and very patient 
too, the more honor to him) take every atom 
of sugar out of the flour with which it had 
got mixed, and every atom of brown color 
which had got out of the plums and cur- 
rants into the body of the pudding, and 








then, for aught I know, put the coloring 
matter back into the plums and currants ; 
and then, for aught I know, turn the boiled 
pudding into a raw one again,—for he isa 
great conjurer, as Madam How’s grandson 
is bound to be: but yet he would never find 
out how the pudding was made unless some 
one told him the great secret which the 
sailors in the old story forgot—that the cook 
boiled it in a cloth. 

This is Analysis’ weak point—don’t let it 
be yours—that in all his calculations he is 
apt to forget the cloth, and indeed the cook 
likewise. No doubt he can analyze the mat- 
ter of things: but he will keep forgetting 
that he cannot analyze their form. 

Do I mean their shape? No, my child ; 
no. I mean something which makes the 
shape of things, and the matter of them 
likewise, but which folks have lost sight of 
nowadays, and do not seem likely to get 
sight of again for a few hundred years. Sol 
suppose that you need not trouble your head 
about it, but may just follow the fashions as 
long as they last. 

About this piece of lime, however, Analy- 
sis can tell usa great deal. And we may 
trust what he says, and believe he under- 
stands what he says. Why? Think now. 
If you took your watch to pieces, you would 
probably spoil it for ever ; you would have 
perhaps broken, and certainly mislaid, some 
of the bits; and not even a watchmaker 
could put it together again. You have 
analyzed the watch wrongly. But if a watch- 
maker took it to pieces, then any other 
watchmaker could put it together again to 
go as well as ever, because they both under- 
stand the works, how they fit into each other, 
and what the use and power of each is. Its 
being put together again rightly would be a 
proof that it had been taken to pieces rightly. 

And so with Master Analysis. If he can 
take a thing to pieces so that his brother 
Synthesis can put it together again, you may 
be sure he has done his work rightly. Now 
he can take a bit of chalk to pieces, so that 
it shall becone several different things, none 
of which is chalk, or like chalk atall. And 
then his brother Synthesis can put them to- 
gether again, so that they shall become 
chalk, as they were before. He can do that 
very nearly, but not quite. There is, in 


every average piece of chalk, something 
which he cannot make into chalk again when 
he has once unmade it. 

What that is I will show you presently ; 
and a wonderful tale hangs thereby. But 
first we will let Analysis tell us what chalk is 
He will say— 


made of, as far as he knows. 
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Chalk is carbonate of lime. But what is 
carbonate of lime made of? Lime and car- 
bonic acid. And what is lime? The oxide 
of a certain metal, called calcium. What 
do you mean? That quicklime is a certain 
metal mixed with oxygen gas; and slacked 
lime is the same mixed with water. So 
lime isa metal. What isa metal? Nobody 
knows. And what is oxygen gas? Nobody 
knows. , 

Well, Analysis stops short very soon. He 
does not seem to know very much about the 
matter. Nay, nay, you are wrong there. It 
is just ‘‘about the matter’’ that he does 
know, and knows a great deal, and very ac- 
curately; what he does not know is the 
matter itself- He will tell you wonderfnl 
things about oxygen gas—how the air is full 
of it, the water full of it, every living thing 
full of it; how it changes hard bright steel 
into soft, foul rust; how a candle cannot 
burn without it, or you live without it. 
But what it is he knows not. 

Will he ever know? That is Lady Why’s 
concern, and not ours. Meanwhile he has 
a right to find out if he can. But what do 
you want to ask him next? Oh! what car- 
bonic acid is. He can tell you that. Carbon 
and oxygen gas. But what iscarbon? No- 
body knows. 

Why, here is this stupid Analysis at fault 
again. Nay, nay, again. Be patient with 
him. If he cannot tell you what carbon is, 
he can tell you what is carbon, which is well 
worth knowing. He will tell you, for in- 
stance, that every time you breathe or speak, 
what comes out of your mouth is carbonic 
acid ; and that, if your breath comes on a 
bit of slacked lime, it will begin to turn it 
back into the chalk from which it is made; 
and that, if your breath comes on the leaves 
of a growing plant, that leaf will take the 
carbon out of it, and turn it into wood. 
And surely that is worth knowing,—that you 
may be helping to make chalk, or to make 
wood, every time you breathe. 

Well; that is very curious. But now, ask 
him, What is carbon? And he will tell 
you, that many things are carbon. A dia- 
mond is carbon ; and so is blacklead ; and so 
are charcoal and coke, and coal in part, and 
wood in part. What! “Does Analysis say 
that a diamond and charcoal are the same 
thing? Yes. Then his way of taking things 
to pieces must be a very clumsy one, if he 
can find out no difference between diamond 
and charcoal. Well, perhaps it is: but you 
must remember that, though he is very old 
—as old as the first man who ever lived— 
yet he has only been at school for the last 








three hundred years or so. And remember, 
too, that he is not like you, who have some 
one else to teach you. He has had to teach 
himself, and find out for himself, and make 
his own tools, and work in the dark besides. 
And I think it is very much to his credit 
that he ever found out that diamond and 
charcoal were the same things. You would 
never have found it out for yourself, you will 
agree. 

No; but how did he do it ? 

He taught a very famous chemist, Lavoi- 
sier, about ninety years ago, how to burna 
diamond in oxygen—and a very difficult 
trick that is ;—and Lavoisier found that the 
diamond when burnt turned almost entirely 
into carbonic acid and water, as blacklead 
and charcoal do; and more, that each of 
them turned into the same quantity of car- 
bonic acid. And so he knew, as surely as 
man can know anything, that all these things, 
however different to our eyes and fingers, 
are really made of the same thing,—pure 
carbon. 

But what makes them look and feel so 
different ? 

That Analysis does not know yet. Per- 
haps he will find out some day; for he is 
very patient, and very diligent, as you ought 
to be. Meanwhile, be content with him: 
remember that though he cannot see through 
a millstone yet, he can see further into one 
than his neighbors. Indeed, his neighbors 
cannot see into a millstone at all, but only 
see the outside of it, and know things only 
by rote, like parrots, without understanding 
what they mean and how they are made. 

So now remember that chalk is carbonate 
of lime, and that it is made up of three 
things, calcium, oxygen, and carbon; and 
that therefore its mark is CaCO, in the lan- 
guage of Analysis, which I hope you will 
be able to read some day. 

But how is it that Analysis and Synthesis 
cannot take all this chalk to pieces, and put 
it together again? Look here; what is that 
in the chalk? Oh! a shepherd’s crown, 
such as we often find in the gravel, only 
fresh and white. Well; you know what that 
was once. I have often told you:—a live 
sea-egg, covered with prickles, which crawls 
at the bottom of the sea. 

Well, I am sure that Master Synthesis 
could not put that together again: and 
equally sure that Master Analysis might 
spend ages in taking it to pieces, before he 
found out how it was made. And—we are 
lucky to-day, for this lower chalk to the 
south has very few fossils in it—here is some- 
thing else which is not mere carbonate of 














lime. Look at it. A little cockle, some- 
thing like a wrinkled hazle-nut. 

No; that is no cockle. Madam How in- 
vented that ages and ages before she thought 
of cockles ; and the animal which lived in- 
side that shell was as different from a cockle- 
animal as a sparrow is froni a dog. This is 
Terebratula, a gentleman of a very ancient 
and worn-out family. He and his kin 
swarmed in the old seas, even as far back as 
the time when the rocks of the Welsh moun- 
tains were soft mud; as you will know when 
you read that great book of Sir Roderick 
Murchinson’s ‘‘Siluria.’’ But as the ages 
rolled on, they got fewer and fewer, these 
Terebratule ; and now there are hardly 
any of them left, only six or seven sorts are 
left about these islands, which cling to stones 
in deep water ; and the first time I dredged 
two of them out of Loch Fyne, I looked at 
them with awe, as on relics from another 
world which had lasted on through unnum- 
bered ages and changes, such as one’s fancy 
could not grasp. 

But you will agree that, if Master Analy- 
sis took that shell to pieces, Master Synthe- 
sis would not be likely to put it together 
again; much less to put it together in the 
right way, in which Madam How made it. 
And what was that? By making a living 
animal, which went on growing, that is, 
making itself; and making, as it grew, its 
shell to live in. Synthesis has not found 
out yet the first step towards doing that; 
and, as I believe, he never will. But there 
would be no harm in his trying. Let every- 
body try to do everything they fancy. Even 
if they fail, they will have learnt at least that 
they cannot do it. 

But now—and this is a secret which you 
would never find out for yourself, at least 
without the help of a microscope—the 
greater part of this lump of chalk is made up 
of things which neither Analysis can per- 
fectly take to pieces, nor Synthesis put to- 
gether again. It is made of dead organisms, 
that is, things which have been made by 
living creatures. If you washed and brushed 
that chalk into powder, you would find it 
full of little things like the Dentalina, and 
many other curious forms. I will show you 
some under the microscope one day. 

They are the shells of animals called Fora- 
minifera, because the shells of some of them 
are full of holes, through which they put out 
tiny arms. So small they are and so many, 
that there may be, it is said, forty thousand 
of them in a bit of chalk an inch every way. 
In numbers past counting, some whole, some 
broken, some ground to the finest powder, 
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they make up vast masses of England, which 
are now chalk downs ; and in some foreign 
countries they make up whole mountains. 
Part of the building stone of the Great 
Pyramid in Egypt is composed, I am told, 
entirely of them. 

And how did they get into the chalk? 
Ah! how indeed? Let us think. The 
chalk must have been laid down at the bot- 
of asea, because there are sea-shells in it. 
Besides, we find little atomies exactly like 
these alive now in many seas; and therefore 
it is fair to suppose these lived in the sea 
also. Besides, they were not washed into 
the chalk by any sudden flood. The water 
in which they settled must have been quite 
still, or these little delicate creatures would 
have been ground into powder—or rather 
into paste. Therefore learned men soon 
made up their minds that these things were 
laid down at the bottom of a deep sea, so 
deep that neither wind, nor tide, nor cur- 
rents could stir the everlasting calm. 

Ah! it is worth thinking over, for it shows 
how shrewd a giant Analysis is, and how 
fast he works in these days, now that he has 
got free and well fed ;—worth thinking over, 
I say, how our notions about these little ato- 
mies have changed during the last forty 
years. 

We used to find them sometimes washed 
up among the sea-sand on the wild Atlantic 
coast ; and we were taught, in the days when 
eld Dr. Turton was writing his books on 
British shells at Bideford, to call them 
Nautili, because their shells were like 
Nautilus shells. Men did not know then 
that the animal which lives in them is no 
more like a Nautilus animal than it is like a 
cow. 

For a Nautilus, you must know, is made 
like a cuttle-fish, with eyes, and strong jaws 
for biting, and arms round them ; and hasa 
heart, and gills, and a stomach; and is al- 
together a very well-made beast, and, I sus- 
pect, a terrible tyrant to little fish and sea- 
slugs, just as the cuttle-fish is. But the crea- 
tures’ which live in these little shells are 
about the least finished of Madam How’s 
works. They have neither mouth nor 
stomach, eyes nor limbs. They are mere 
bags full of jelly, which can take almost any 
shape they like, and thrust out arms—or 
what serve for arms—through the holes in 
their shells, and then contract them into 
themselves again, as this Globigerina does. 
What they feed on, how they grow, how 
they make their exquisitely-formed shells, 
whether, indeed, they are strictly speaking 
animals or vegetables, Analysis has not yet 
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found out. But, when you come to read 
about them, you will find that they, in their 
own way, are just as wonderful and myste- 
rious as a butterfly or a rose; and just as 
necessary, likewise, to Madam How’s work ; 
for out of them, as I have told you, she 
makes whole sheets of down, whole ranges 
of hills. 

No one knew anything, I believe, about 
them, save that two or three kinds of them 
were found in chalk, till a famous French- 
man, called D’Orbingy, just thirty years 
ago, told the world how he had found many 
beautiful fresh kinds; and, more strange 
still, that some of these kinds were still alive 
at the bottom of the Adriatic, and of the 
harbor of Alexandria, in Egypt. 

Then in 1841 a gentleman named Edward 
Forbes—now with God—whose name will 
be for ever dear to all who love science, and 
honor genius and virtue—found in the 
Aigean Sea ‘‘a bed of chalk,’’ he said, 
‘*full of Foraminifera, and shells of Ptero- 
pods,’’ forming at the bottom of the sea. 
And what are Pteropods? What you might 
call sea-moths (though they are not really 
moths), which swim about on the surface of 
the water, while the right-whales suck them 
in tens of thousands into the great whale- 
bone net which fringes their jaws. 

But since then strange discoveries have 
been made, especially by the naval officers 
who surveyed the bottom of the great At- 
lantic Ocean before laying down the electric 
cable between Ireland and America. And 
this is what they found: That at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic were vast plains of soft 
mud, in some places 2,500 fathoms (15,000 
feet) deep ; that is, as deep as the Alps are 
high. And more: They found out, to 
their surprise, that the oozy mud of the At- 
lantic floor was made up almost entirely of 
just the same atomies as make up our chalk 
—that, in fact, a vast bed of chalk was now 
forming at the bottom of the Atlantic, with 
living shells and sea-animals of the most 
brilliant colors crawling about on it in black 
darkness, and beds of sponges growing out of 
it, just as the sponges grew at the bottom of 
the old chalk ocean, and’were all, generation 
after generation, turned into flints. 

And, for reasons which you will hardly 
understand, men are beginning now to be- 
lieve that the chalk has never ceased to be 
made, somewhere or other, for many thous- 
and years, ever since the Winchester Downs 
were at the bottom of the sea ; and that ‘‘the 
Globigerina-mud is not merely @ chalk for- 
mation, but a continuation of the chalk for- 
mation, so shat we may be said to be still 
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living in the age of Chalk.’’ Ah, my little 
man, what would I not give to see you, be- 
fore I die, add one such thought as that to 
the sum of human knowledge! 

So there the little creatures have been 
lying, making chalk out of the lime in the 
sea-water, layer over layer, the young over 
the old, the dead over the living, year after 
year, age after age—for how long? Who 
can tell? How deep the layer of new chalk 
at the bottom of the Atlantic is, we can 
never know. But the layer of live atomies 
on it is not an inch thick, probably not a 
tenth of an inch. And if it grew a tenth 
of an inch a year, or even a whole inch, 
how many years must it have taken to 
make the chalk of our Downs, which is in 
some parts 1,300 feet thick? How many 
inches are there in 1,300 feet? Do that 
sum, and judge for yourself. 

One difference will be found between the 
chalk now forming at the bottom of the 
ocean, if it ever becomes dry land, and the 
chalk on which you tread on the Downs. 
The new chalk will be full of the teeth and 
bones of whales; of warm-blooded crea- 
tures, who suckle their young like cows, in- 
stead of laying eggs, like birds and fish. 
For there were no whales in the old chalk 
ocean; but our modern oceans are full of 
cachalots, porpoises, dolphins, swimming in 
shoals round any ship; and their bones and 
teeth, and still more their ear-bones, will 
drop to the bottom as they die, and be 
found, ages hence, in the mud which the 
live atomies make, along with wrecks of 
mighty ships, 

Great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
and all that man has lost in the deep seas. 
And sadder fossils yet, my child, will be 
scattered on these white plains :— 
To them the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark roll their waves o’er manhood’s noble head, 
O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowing 
crown ; 

Yet shall they hear a voice, “ Restore the dead.” 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee. 

Give back the dead, thou sea! 


— 





“ Why use these dull and dingy hues?’’ I said: 
The weaver paused, and smiled and shook his 
head, 
And answered, “’Tis a background for the 
brighter thread ; 
When all is finished you will see 
How bright the pattern be.” 


I pondered o’er the weaver’s words and ways; 
Might it not be that fate sent darker days 
That we might trace thereon in shining deeds of 
praise ? 
So that life finished one might see 
How bright the pattern be. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC. 





AN music be disregarded when the programme of 
C school duties is to be arranged? It should be held 
as equally essential with reading and penmanship, 
and the day is coming when the local school authori- 
ties—wiser than many who are at present entrusted 
with these interests—will inquire of the teacher who 
seeks employment, “Can you sing?” “Can you 
play on any instrument?” “Can you give instruc- 
tions in vocal music?’”’ These have long been ques- 
tions familiar to applicants for positions in the public 
schools of Germany; and happy will be that era 
when they have grown equally familiar to the teach- 
ers of America. Horace Mann, an authority in edu- 
cational matters, once wrote: “If I were the father 
of a family, all the members of it should learn music. 
Almost all children have naturally good ears, and can 
catch tunes easily; and, strange to say, they are able 
to master the mysteries of tune much better at an 
early age than they do later.”” The refining influence 
of music in the schoolroom and in the family circle 
none knew better than himself. Dr. Brooks says 
wisely: ‘A school song in the heart of a child will 
do as much for its character as a fact in its memory 
or a principle in its intellect.’ All leading educators 
agree as to the importance of this kind of instruction, 
and the universal love of music, manifested espe- 
cially by children, is the strongest evidence that their 
position here is not to be shaken. The wide world 
over, wherever human beings have hearts that pul- 
sate quicker to the sentiment of love or sympathy, or 
at thoughts of home or heaven, there the outgushing 
tenderness reveals itself in song. Travellers tell us 
that in the mountains of the Tyrol, it is the beautiful 
custom of the women and children to come out, when 
itis bed-time, and sing their national songs until they 
hear their husbands, fathers and brothers answer 
them from the hills on their return home. On the 
shores of the Adriatic, also, such a custom prevails. 
There the wives of the fishermen come down about 
sunset and sing a melody. After the first stanza, they 
listen awhile for the answering strain from off the 
water, and continue to sing and listen till the well- 
known voices come borne upon the tide. How 
sweet to the weary fisherman, as the shadows gather 
round him, must be the songs of these loved ones to 
cheer him on, and how they strengthen—as does 
music everywhere—the ties of affection that bind to- 
gether these humble dwellers by the sea. 

MANY writers have told of how in the camp, on 
the battle-field, and in the battle-fleet,—in hospitals, 


‘in transports, and in sacred services,—during our late 


war, they have seen and felt the mighty influence of 
music in inspiring patriotism, rousing enthusiasm, and 
sustaining the spirit amid weariness and agony. A 
lady employed by one of the Commissions gives an 
incident of her experience as follows: “ In our evening 
songs we were joined by the soldiers, who quickly 
gathered among us. As the shades of twilight deep- 
ened, and nothing but dim outlines could be seen, 
the sob of many a manly breast was heard in the 
pauses of hymns, made familiar by the day school, 
the Sabbath-school, the family altar, and the sanctu- 
ary. One evening after a pause, we started the air, 
‘Home, sweet home.’ All joined in, except the sol- 
diers. They sat in silence, and a long, deep inspira- 
tion at the close explained the reason. One braver 
to speak than the rest, said, ‘ Ladies, the boys never 
sing that song. It unfits them for duty, and makes 
them homesick.’ As we all know, Napoleon I., on 
that principle, forbade the Swiss evening song, ‘ Ranz 
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des Vaches,’ to be sung or played in the army. It 
paralyzed the arms and crushed the spirit of his Swiss 
soldiers.” 

INSTANCES without number might be cited to show 
that everywhere the gift of music may be rendered 
one of the most precious blessings a kind Providence 
has conferred. But no argument is needed on this 
point. It is safe to presume that most parents would 
be glad to have their children receive instruction in 
music. Indeed, most intelligent parents, did they 
consult their own wishes, would take this advice of 
an eminent teacher: ‘In the first place you must en- 
deavor to have your children surrounded by as much 
of a musical atmosphere as possible. They should 
hear music of some kind from their earliest infancy, 
and thus the cultivation of their perceptions will 
begin long before they are able to speak. Lord 
Bacon declared it as his conviction that he learned 
more before he was six years old than he did in all 
the rest of his life together. The mind of a young 
child is like a sponge; it is ready to receive and ab- 
sorb everything with which it comes into contact. 
This law applies pre-eminently to music, which is 
based more upon the perceptions and the emotional 
nature than upon the intellect. Music is also recog- 
nized as a stimulant to mental exertion. And if in 
the case of the man of genius, why not, to a certain 
extent, in that of the pupil also at work upon Ais 
task? D’Israeli, in Zhe Literary Character, tells us 
that Alfieri often, before he wrote, prepared his mind 
by listening to music: “ Almost all my tragedies were 
sketched in my mind either in the act of hearing 
music, or a few hours after,’’ a circumstance which 
has been recorded of many others. Lord Bacon had 
music played in the room adjoining his study; Mil- 
ton listened to his organ for his solemn inspirations ; 
and music was even necessary to Warburton. A cel- 
ebrated French preacher, Bourdaloue or Massillon, 
was once found playing on the violin, to tone his 
mind up to the pitch preparatory to his sermon, 
which, within a short interval, he was to preach before 
the court. Curran’s favorite mode of meditation was 
with his violin in his hand; for hours together he 
would forget bimself, running voluntaries over the 
strings, while his imagination, in collecting its tones, 
was opening all his faculties for the coming emer- 
gency at the bar. There should then, for a hundred 
reasons, be “ music everywhere; ”’ and in all schools 
of primary or advanced grade a teacher should be 
found who is able either to lead in singing or to per- 
form on melodeon, organ or piano. The school of 
the future, without its musical instrument, will be re- 
garded as incomplete in its equipment. The work 
is now going forward. The sale of good instruments 
to schools is steadily increasing. And these are fur- 
nished at prices that bring them within the reach of 
any good school in the country, whose patrons are 
intelligent in this direction, and where the teacher 
employed is progressive in the best sense. 

CABINET ORGAN.—The piano now has a rival in 
the United States in that fine instrument which has 
grown from the melodeon into the cabinet organ. It 
seems to us peculiarly the instrument for men. We 
trust the time is at hand when it will be seen that it 
is not less desirable for boys to learn to play upon an 
instrument; and how much more a little skill in per- 
forming may do for a man than for awoman! A boy 
can hardly be a perfect savage, nor a man a mere 
money-maker, who has acquired sufficient command 
of an instrument to play upon it with pleasure. How 
often, when we have been listening to the swelling 
music of the cabinet organs at the warerooms of 
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Mason and Hamlin, in Broadway, have we desired 
to put one of those instruments into every clerk’s 
boarding-house room, and tell him to take all the 
ennui, and half the peril, out of his life by learning 
to play upon it! No business man who works as in- 
tensely as we do, can keep alive the celestial harmon- 
ies within him,—no, nor the early wrinkles from his 
face,—without some such pleasant mingling of bodily 
rest and mental exercise as playing upon an instru- 
ment. The simplicity of the means by which music 
is produced from the cabinet organ is truly remarka- 
ble. It is called a “reed ’”’ instrument; which leads 
many to suppose that the canebrake is despoiled to 
procure its sound-giving apparatus. Not so. The 
reed employed is nothing but a thin strip of brass 
with a tongue slit in it, the vibration of which causes 
the musical sound. One of the reeds, though it pro- 
duces a volume of sound only surpassed by the pipes 
of an organ, weighs about an ounce, and can be car- 
ried in a vest-pocket. In fact, a cabinet organ is 
simply an accordion of immense power and improved 
mechanism. ‘Twenty years ago, one of our melo- 
deon-makers chanced to observe that the accordion 
produced a better tone when it was drawn out than 
when it was pushed in; and this fact suggested the 
first great improvement in the melodeon. Before 
that time, the wind from the bellows, in all melode- 
ons, was forced through the reeds. At this point of 
development, the instrument was taken up and cov- 
ered with improvements, rendering it one of the most 
pleasing musical instruments in the possession of 
mankind. When we remarked above, that the 
American piano is the best in the world, we expressed 
only the opinion of others; but now that we assert 
the superiority of the American cabinet organ over 
similar instruments made in London and Paris, we 
are communicating knowledge of our own. Indeed, 


the superiority is so marked that it is apparent to the 


merest tyro in music. In the new towns of the great 
West, the cabinet organ is usually the first instru- 
ment of music to arrive, and, of late years, it takes 
its place with the piano in the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of the Atlantic States.— James Parton. 
THERE is a story told somewhere, of a celebrated 
musician, who lay upon his dying bed. A youth en- 
tered an adjoining apartment, sat down to a piano, 
and began to play a tune. For some reason, he 
stopped abruptly in the midst of a strain, and left the 
room. The air was a favorite one with the dying 
son of song, and the notes untouched so haunted him 
as he lay there, that he arose from his couch, seated 
himself at the instrument, took up the tune where the 
youth had left it, played it out, returned to his pil- 
low, and in a moment was dead. I know not that it 
is true; but it is touching and snggestive enough to 
be so. The world is full of life: each life is a tune; 
so the world is a great orchestra; and of them all 
how few tunes are played through! how many ended 
as they were not begun. Marches are so ended 
every day: strong, brave marches, that end all too 
soon in a “dying fall.”” Whirling waltzes, set off to 
the time of the youngest, merriest hearts, subside 
into dirges sad and slow. Pzeans turn to plaints, and 
all at last are hushed in the measured beat of the 
«‘muffled drums” of life. And of these strains of 
hope and harmony, how many are unended—no dying 
musician to take them up when those that struck 
them first are dumb or dead. But it is a pleasant 
thought that perhaps somebody may take up the tune, 
when we are dead—not a note lost, not a jar, nota 
discord, but all a swan-like harmony. May neither 
your life nor mine be composed of random “ scores,” 
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but be a beautiful anthem, harmony in its parts, mel- 
ody in all its tones; not a strain wanting, not a note 
out of tune, till the “daughters of music are brought 
low,’”’ and the life-anthem is ended. 

SoME fifty years ago that eminent minister, the 
Rev. Cesar Malan, of Geneva, was a guest of the 
Elliots, a well-to-do family in the West End of Lon- 
don. One evening, in conversation with the daugh- 
ter Charlotte, he wished to know if she was a Chris- 
tian. The young lady resented the question, and 
told him that religion was a matter which she did not 
wish to discuss, Mr. Malan replied, with his usual 
sweetness of manner, that he would not pursue the 
subject then if it displeased her, but he would pray 
that she might “ give her heart to Christ, and become 
a useful worker for Him.’’ Several days afterward 
the young lady apologized for her abrupt treatment 
of the minister, and confessed that his question and 
his parting remark had troubled her. “ But I do not 
know how to find Christ,” she said. ‘I want you to 
help me.” “Come to Him just as you are,” said Mr. 
Malan. He little thought that one day that simple 
reply would be repeated in song by the whole Chris- 
tian world. Further advice resulted in opening 
Charlotte’s mind to spiritual light, and her life of 
devout activity and faith began. She possessed liter- 
ary gifts, and having assumed the charge of Zhe 
Yearly Remembrancer on the death of its editor, she 
inserted several original poems (without her name) in 
making up her first number. One of her poems was 
the old familiar hymn, “Just as I am, without one 
plea.”” The words of Pastor Malan, realized in her 
own experience, were of course the writer’s inspira- 
tion. Beginning thus its public history in the col- 
umns of an unpretending religious magazine, the little 
anonymous hymn, with its sweet counsel to troubled 
minds, found its way into devout persons’ scrap- 
books, then into religious circles and chapel assem- 
blies, and finally into the hymnals of the “ church uni- 
versal.”” Some time after its publication a philanthropic 
lady, struck by its beauty and spiritual value, had it 
printed on a leaflet and sent for circulation through 
the cities and towns of the kingdom, and in connec- 
tion with this an incident at an English watering- 
place seems to have first revealed its authorship to 
the world. Miss Elliott, being in feeble health, was 
staying at Torquay, in Devonshire, under the care of 
an eminent physician. One day the doctor, who was 
an earnest Christian man, placed one of these float- 
ing leaflets in his patient’s hands, saying he felt sure 
she would like it. The surprise and pleasure were 
mutual when she recognized her own hymn, and he 
discovered that she was its author. The Rev. Dun-; 
can Morrison, from whom we gather the above facts, 
sends a Latin translation of Charlotte Elliot’s hymn 
to the Montreal Witness, and he says of it, “ Perhaps 
there is no hymn in the language that has been more 
blessed in the raising up of those who are bowed 
down. Its history has been wonderful. It is surely 
a leaf from the tree of life which is for the healing of 
the nations.” 

TONEs and semitones mark the ordinary intervals 
in music. Many Italian, Spanish and other singers 
in Southern Europe are, however, able to sing not 
only semitones but also guarter tones, thus producing 
greater brilliancy in execution. Ability to divide the 
semitone is not possesed by the Germans, the Rus- 
sians, the Scotch, the English, the Irish, and other 
singers of Northern Europe. Their vocal organs 
will not produce these quarter intervals. To offset 
this, however, these northern singers have a power 
of expression that far surpasses the southerner, both 
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in depth and sweetness. The brilliant runs of the 
Italian operatic singer may electrify his audience; 
but it is the melody, whether sweet or sad, of the 
German, or Russian, or English folk-song, that 
reaches the heart and makes men better. The voice 
trembles with suppressed emotion; tears fill the eyes; 
the soul seems stirred to its depths; an impression is 
made and a glad memory left that can never be lost 
or forgotten. The folk-song is a branch of music 
suit generis—altogether different from ordinary oper- 
atic airs—and it has been too much neglected. ‘The 
people of Southern Europe have but few folk-songs, 
but the farther north you go the more of them you 
find and the sweeter they grow. Who composed 
them, for the most part, nobody knows; but they are 
mainly the outgrowth of the home sentiment fostered 
and strengthened by the associations of long winter 
evenings around the fireside. Nothing can exceed 
the sweetness of some of the Russian melodies, of 
which “ To Alexis” and “ Beautiful Minka” are fine 
examples. The cause of this marked difference in 
their music is to be found in the respective characters 
of the people. The southerner lives largely out of 
doors during most of the year, and the sparkle and 
brilliancy by which he is characterized argue rather 
a surface life than one of deep feeling or profound 
convictions. The northerner, maintaining with na- 
ture his stern struggle for existence, finds in persistent 
effort, thoughtfulness and steady self-repression, the 
only law of a successful life. This, through genera- 
tions, has wrought in him a more profound soul ex- 
perience, and when the fount of song breaks forth, 
the melody flows with a sweeter cadence from a 
deeper source.—Carl Maiz. 

Ir was the night before Christmas in England, and 
the snow was faliing. They did not mind it in happy 
homes, where lamps were lighted and fires burned 
cheerily, and tables were spread for tea. But a little 
robin, cold and hungry, hopped about wearily seek- 
ing food and shelter. Our robins fly away south be- 
fore snow comes, but this was across the sea, where 
the robin stays all the year. The little bird lighted 
on window-sills and tapped with his beak, but was 
seldom heard. Once two little girls looked out of 
the window and saw him, but it was so very cold 
that they quickly ran to the warm fire, and birdie flew 
away. After awhile an old man came along in the 
path that led to the village church. Robin hopped 
behind him, and when he opened the door, birdie 
was close by and went in without being noticed. O 
how warm and comfortable the church was! The 
Sunday-school children had been there with their 
teachers, trimming the church with holly and mistle- 
toe and singing Christmas carols. The fire was to be 
kept all night, that it might be warm for Christmas 
service. The old man put on fresh coal and went 
home. Birdie hopped about in the firelight, picking 
up some crumbs he found on the floor. Some cakes 
had been given to the children. How welcome this 
little supper was to the hungry robin, you can guess. 
Then he perched himself on the railings of the stairs, 
and tucked his head under his wing—a very sleepy 
and happy bird. In the morning his bright eyes 
espied first thing the scarlet holly berries. This was 
indeed a royal feast in Robin’s eyes, enough to last for 
many weeks of wintry weather. The hours flew on, 
and the happy children came and sang their Christ- 
mas carols. Just as the first verse was finished, a 
clear, rich, joyous song burst from birdie’s little throat 
high above, among the green branches. No one had 
seen him, and what a sweet surprise! The minister 
raised his hand to keep silence while birdie sang, and 
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then opening the Bible, read in reverent tones, “ Yea, 
the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself where she may lay her young: Thine 
altars, O Lord of hosts!’’ ‘This time,” said the 
minister, ‘‘ our favorite bird, our little Robin Red- 
breast, has found a lodging and breakfast in the 
church where we come to pray for our daily bread. 
Snow is all around, covering the ground and bushes; 
he was cold and hungry, and might have perished in 
the storm; but the good All-Father, in his pitying love 
and tenderness, guided the tiny wings hither.” 


CoLor Music.—Suppose, by a wild stretch of imag- 
ination, some mechanism that will make a rod turn 
round one of its ends, quite slowly at first, but then 
faster and faster, till it will revolve any number of 
times in a second; which is, of course, perfectly im- 
aginable, though you could not find such a rod or 
put together such a mechanism. Let the whirling go 
on in a dark room, and suppose a man there know- 
ing nothing of the rod; how will he be affected by 
it? So long as it turns but a few times in a second 
he will not be affected at all, unless he is near 
enough to receive a blow on the skin. But as soon 
as it begins to spin from sixteen to twenty times a 
second, a deep, growling note will break in upon him 
through his ear; and as the rate then grows swifter, 
the tone will go on becoming less and less grave, and 
soon more and more acute, till it will reach a pitch 
of shrillness hardly to be borne, when the speed has 
to be counted by tens of thousands. At length, 
about the stage of 40,000 revolutions a second, more 
or less, the shrillness will pass into stillness; silence 
will again reign as at the first, nor any more be 
broken. The rod might now plunge on in mad fury 
for a very long time without making any difference 
to the man; but let it suddenly come to whirl some 
million times a second, and through intervening 
space faint rays of heat will begin to steal toward 
him, setting up a feeling of warmth in his skin, which 
again will grow more and more intense, as now 
through tens and hundreds and thousands of millions 
the rate of revolution is supposed to rise. Why not 
billions? The heat at first will be only so much the 
greater. But, lo! about the stage of four hundred 
billions there is more--a dim red light becomes visi- 
ble in the gloom; and now, while the rate still 
mounts up, the heat in its turn dies away till it van- 
ishes as the sound vanished; but the red light will 
have passed for the eye into.a yellow, a green, a blue, 
and last of all, a violet. And to the violet, the revo- 
lutions being about 800,000,000,000 a second, there 
will succeed darkness—night, as in the beginning. 
This darkness, too, like the stillness, will never more 
be broken. Let the rod whirl on as it may, its do- 
ings cannot come within the ken of that man’s 
senses.— Robertson. 

IT is related of David, the violinist, that he once 
dropped his bow from his trembling hand, although 
he had just played in his accustomed masterly man- 
ner, and that when he was much excited he could 
never produce a good staccato. Adelina Patti asserts 
that, to this day, she always feels anxious when she 
is to sing something new for the first time, no matter 
how well she may have studied it. Another prima 
donna, it is said, could not be persuaded to sit down 
even for a moment upon the day of her appearance, 
but walked the room incessantly, occupied with her 
needle, or humming her part, but never taking a seat 
until the performance was over. Jenny Lind once 
paced the room in this manner with Sims Reeves, 
with whom she was to sing on the same evening, and 
they were continually passing and repassing each 
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other, humming their parts the while. Jenny Lind’s 
husband, Herr Goldschmidt, finally remarked: “You 
have sung this part so often, and you must know it by 
heart, I should think,” But her only reply was, 
“« We are artists, and are to appear to-day; we must 
know our own requirements; please leave us to our- 
selves.” If Jenny Lind received a visitor on the day 
on which she was to sing, she would enter the room 
with her notes in her hand, sit down, and converse 
in a pleasant manner. In a very short time, how- 
ever, she would grow uneasy, arise, and hum to her- 
self, sit down again, and take up her notes, become 
absorbed in them for a moment, and as suddenly take 
up the thread of the conversation where it had just 
been interrupted. . 


CHILDREN’S voices are abused in many schools! 
Like men and women, children are divided into 
classes—those who like to sing, and those who dis- 
like the effort necessary. Teachers in charge of 
classes, who do not understand the voice—both in 
public schools and Sunday schools—like to have en- 
thusiastic singing. There is credit to the teacher; it 
is a live class or school. The scholars are urged to 
more effort; loud, hearty signing is what is wanted, 
and striven for. Power is the first requisite in the 
public estimation; to secure it, a cornet is brought 
into many a Sunday school. Give us a good, rousing 
blast! Singers,to compete with it, must sing louder. 
The sensitive, quick, and willing ones respond as 
best they can, strong and hearty. ‘ That’s good!’ 
says the teacher, “sing out!’ Loud, coarse, vulgar 
shouting is understood to be music, and passes tor 
the correct thing among many of the most estimable 
people. Now it is this coarse shouting that is fatal 
both to good music and the vocal organs. More 
mischief is done this way than most people can esti- 
mate. It is among the best and willing children that 
harm is done. They are urged to sing out, and the 
very effort put forth prevents the children from reach- 
ing the higher tones of the songs. They sing out of 
tune, of necessity. The children straining to do 
what is required of them, the lower register of the 
voice is forced up beyond its natural limits. All 
voices can be forced; some never recover the harm 
done them in school singing. The singing of chil- 
drea is mostly in unison—singing the melody—and 
those having low voices, in order to reach the higher 
tones by signing loudly, force their voices more than 
others, and are subject to more danger. It is like 
straining a violin A-string to do duty as an E-string, 
which makes it useless after as an A. Tenors among 
men strain their voices to make the higher tones loud 
and strong; in a few years the precious thing is gone. 
Demand soft singing with energy. Be enthusiastic, 
and draw all into the exercise by every means possi- 
ble. Choose songs that are written within natural 
and easy compass. Teach the children to sing parts 
natural to them. Be anxious to have the songs sung 
correctly, rather than to make a big noise. A 
teacher of energy and enthusiasm does not need to 
urge his pupils to sing loud. Boys should always be 
kept down; girls probably will sometimes need en- 
couragement. Besides, high notes can only be at- 
tained by soft singing. Sing, and be healthy. Sing, 
and have strong lungs that can resist disease. Sing, 
but take care of the precious instrument.— Woo//et. 


MENDELSSOHN delighted in the open air and beau- 
tiful scenery. When he was twenty, he staid for 
some time at Chester, in England, where he was en- 
tertained by a Mr. Taylor. He loved afterward to 
tell of the charm which the meadow and brook, the 
trees and grass, had for him there. He spent much 
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time in sketching and painting; but his head was full 
of music, and everything suggested a musical idea to 
him. He was very fond of carnations, and he set a 
bunch of them to music in the album of a daughter 
of his host, with a drawing of the flowers over the 
notes; not forgetting to set some delicate arpeggios 
in the music for the scent of the flowers. On seeing 
the younger sister with some bell-shaped flowers in 
her hair, he said that the fairies might dance on the 
trumpets, and he set them to a capriccio. He never 
tired of merry-making, and one afternoon towards 
dusk, he, with a number of young people, was 
one of a happy young company that was picnick- 
ing ina thicket. Some one gayly proposed a fire; 
and all began to drag the boughs and twigs into place, 
so soon that they had a fine bonfire. While still lin- 
gering around it, Mendelssohn began to ask for some 
music, but nothing could be found save a worn-out 
fiddle of the gardener’s. Mendelssohn, all undis- 
mayed, began to play, shouting with laughter at his 
performance ; but soon there was a hush in the chat 
and sport, and the whole party sat spell-bound at the 
lovely music which he drew from even that despised 
fiddle. He would sit for hours improvising dance- 
tunes, and liked nothing better than to entertain his 
friends with his music. He always looked back on 
his visit to Chester as one of the brightest spots in a 
bright life. 
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FINISH IN SCHOOL WORK. 





BY MRS. E. D. KELLOGG. 


WO teachers ran into town on a shop- 
ping excursion, one day just before the 
close of the summer vacation. 

‘‘What ave you going to do with those 
sponges and all that dark calico?’’ asked 
one of the other, in genuine amazement. 
No answer from the other, as she proceeded 
to read from her list. 

‘* A box of colored crayons, if you please, 
one of sharpened slate pencils, and another 
of colored splints,’’ she went on imperturb- 
ably, while her companion asked in an un- 
dertone, ‘‘Are you crazy?’’ and really 
looked concerned. 

‘*T will tell you going home,’’ she an- 
swered; and on the ten-mile ride out to 
their summering place, they had ‘‘a talk,”’ 
in which some good things were said, which 
a good many teachers ought to hear, and 
that is why I am reporting it as a realistic 
text to be followed possibly by a short— 
very short—sermon. 

‘* You see how it is,’’ began the young 
lady suspected of lunacy; ‘‘I am not com- 
ing into town again before the first of Sep- 
tember, and so I got these things to-day for 
my school-room’’— 

‘* Yes, but why do you buy them at all,”’ 
interrupted the other, ‘‘ it does not belong 
to ws to furnish such things.’’ 

‘* You are right, certainly,’’ was the re- 
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ply, ‘‘ but how are we to get them without? 
Have I not been all these years finding out 
that if you want something done, do it your- 
self, and if not, ask somebody else? Why, 
I’ve waited for weeks for grown-up children 
to get the necessary sponges and slate-cloths 
(for that is what my calico is for) only to 
find from the mother’s complaints that the 
pocket handkerchief was the makeshift after 
all. What, then, may I expect from my little 
five-year-old primaries next year? Imagine 
a room full of these dazed little folks, in the 
school-room for the first time in their lives, 
wondering at everything and longing to do 
something, and then fancy his Invisible 
Majesty waiting close beside each little mor- 
tal, ready to furnish the ‘ mischief for idle 
hands to do.’ Why, I really feel asif I had 
stolen a march on the Old Fellow, in get- 
ting ahead of him to-day and buying these 
things, and he will go off discomfited to 
some other room—yours, perhaps—to find 
an office for himself.’’ 

«« Still, I can’t see why we are expected to 
buy them with our small salaries,’’ pursued 
the objector. 

‘‘Oh, we are not—not at all,’’ was the 
answer ; ‘‘ask every member of the school 
committee, the supervisors and the princi- 
pals, and every one will agree with you, 
perfectly ; I only answer you all by my first 
question, ‘ How shall we get them without ?’ 
True, ceremonial red tape might unwind 
this box of colored crayons for me if I 
waited a month, but I might want them the 
very first hour if I should be seized with an 
artistic impulse to draw a cat of all colors.’’ 

Her friend looked out the window rather 
ruefully, fidgeted a little in her seat, and 
then exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, it’s not right for us 
to furnish our own apparatus, and I won’t 
do it! Why, only last week you refused 
that moonlight trip to Nahant because you 
could not afford it, and now look at all these 
things you’ve bought to-day !’’ 

‘* Now let us look at it in another light, 
my dear, and we shall both feel happier over 
it. I confess I do feel a little bitter when I 
hear the supervisor reiterate, over and over 
again, ‘Be ingenious,’ without giving us 
even a handful of beans to experiment with, 
but I don’t, dare not, allow myself to look at 
it that way at all. I should be out of all 
harmony with my ‘ environments’ (isn’t that 
the last pet word?) if I did. There is an- 
other view of it which repays me a hundred 
times over for little sacrifices. It is this: 
Did you ever think how some teachers go 
on hating ragged edges and trying to put a 
finish on everything they touch outside their 
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school work, and yet allow that to be all 
pulled out with ravelings, and never seem 
to see it? You have been in such rooms, 
where the unevenness made you feel all 


fringed out yourself. Now a teacher may 
be a marvel of ingenuity, and an angel of 
goodness besides, yet if half the children are 
working with dirty slates and stubbed pen- 
cils, and with the want of pride that comes 
from such poor materials showing itself in 
an indifferent twisting about as they pre- 
tend to work, that room lacks what no 
amount of good method can supply,—and 
that ts, finish. Nothing like uniformity and 
plenty of resources in these things (patting 
her homely bundles) to make a school-room 
shine, and that is why I am willing to econo- 
mize a little and get them myself. However, 
I shouldn’t like to own this willingness to the 
school committee, you know,—they might 
misinterpret it,’’ and she went out laughing 
as the way station was called. Her friend 
followed in a thoughtful mood, but looked 
like any other woman who had been ‘‘ con- 
vinced against her will.’’ 

There is no room for the brief sermon 
even—let me turn it into an inquiry: 

Which teacher felt the most comfortable 
at the close of the first week of school, and 
which had done the most to cultivate that 
subtle charm of finish so necessary to the 
beauty of school work? American Teacher. 
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PANTOMIME IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 








BY EVA D. KELLOGG. 





NCE upon a time a sore throat made us 

speechless for three days, and we learned 
what pantomime, with chalk and blackboard, 
could do with a class of children in the 
school-room. While we would not pre- 
scribe a sore throat for the whole teaching 
fraternity, it seems sometimes that nothing 
else but a speechless condition will ever stop 
the incessant talk of teachers. Nothing 
strikes us as so interminable, inexcusable, and 
well nigh incurable, as we go from place to 
place in school-visiting, as this continuous 
talk, talk of the teachers. We saw this re- 
cently in a most aggravated form. A lesson 
in number was given, conducted upon a most 
admirable plan, but it all summed up as a 
brilliant recitation by the teacher, while the 
unemployed children lounged upon the num- 
ber-table, played with the blocks, and said 
‘© Yes’m,’’ with now and then a numerical 
result, at such intervals as would give the 
teacher time to get breath to resume the 
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monologue. Her manner was full of that 
indescribable something we call magnetism, 
and she had such a clear, concise idea of 
what she wanted to say and how she wanted 
to do, and did it so attractively, that we ac- 
tually lost all thought of the children, and 
when she turned to them for their verifica- 
tion and indorsement it was a little unpleas- 
ant interruption, and we were conscious of 
wishing she wouldn’t stop her current of 
thought to bother with the little folks, who 
became only a necessary annex to the main 
exhibition of what she knew about number. 
What she, or any other teacher knew, about 
teaching number was the thing we wanted to 
see; and not how she studied or compre- 
hended the underlying principles, as indis- 
pensable as that would be. All that would 
have been better illustrated by her actual 
work with the children. 

It needs more moral courage to stand 
still and keep still and wazt for the child to 
think it out, in the presence of visitors, than 
most teachers possess. What will visitors 
think of such a recitation? is the uppermost 
thought in the teacher’s mind ; and we all 
sympathize with her, too. We grant that 
the mass of thoughtless visitors will criticise 
and condemn any such deliberation as ‘‘a 
poor recitation,’’ never appreciating that 
the very effort to draw out the dull child 
constitutes the highest teaching skill. But 
there is where the bravery should come in, 
on the teacher’s part. The school is not 
for the visitors but for the children. When 
shall we ever realize that our schools are for 
the children, and that they must be recog- 
nized as something else than objects to be 
strung together to hang a theory on? If 
the training teachers all over the country 
could succeed in impressing upon their out- 
going pupils that skillful teaching is dringing 
out the children with as little exhibition of 
one’s self as possible, and that the highest 
courage is needed to wait, for the child to 
see; watching all the time to translate every 
every changing look in the eye and every 
indicating motion that tells of the thought- 
process going forward, so as tosay or do the 
right thing to help at the right moment ;— 
if young teachers could be brought to see 
that doing this in the presence of visitors, 
whether they understand and appreciate or 
not, simply éecause it is the child's right, 
and must not be infringed upon, then they 
would go forth from their training work 
elevated to a consciousness of duty and 
courage to do it that would be the most 
hopeful outlook for our educational future. 
We speak of visitors particularly, because 





we believe there is a great deal more letting 
the children work when the teacher is alone, 
But even then they are smothered under the 
load of talk by which the teacher kills them 
with wéll-meant kindness. And thisis why 
we advocate pantomine in the school-room, 
Do we ever realize how tired the children must 
become of our voices, and how the cessation 
of them invariably arrests their attention? 

We recently tried an experiment in the 
pantomimic art with a class of youngest chil- 
dren with such success that we would like to 
suggest it to any teacher not too much in 
love with her own voice to try it. After 
teaching all the processes with any number, 
we took the numeral frame, with big balls, 
and after sending a class of eighteen or 
twenty to the board, turned every face to- 
wards us with a quiet signal, and silently 
manipulated the balls to illustrate some pro- 
cesses learned. The children saw, turned 
like a click of machinery to give their illus- 
tration upon the board; and so on till any 
process with any number was shown, and a 
long column was completed. The perfect 
silence in the room, the half mystery of it 
all, and the appeal to the children for their 
interpretation, proved one of the most ex- 
citing and enjoyable lessons of the day. 
Does some one say that this does not teach 
language? Oh, but that comes later, when 
the errors are looked after and the silent 
movements of the balls are repeated to test 
their work. 

Teachers seem to have no comprehension 
of the benefit of silent motion in the school- 
room. It can be brought into everything 
with a soothing effect ‘‘ to heal the blows of 
sound.’’ The entire movements of the 
school-room, in marching, calisthenics, and 
going to and from classes (where music is 
not to be had), could be immeasurably im- 
proved, in the pleasant effects, by the ab- 
sence of the everlasting ‘‘ one, two, three’ of 
the teacher and her accompanying drum- 
major movements. She has no idea, in her 
earnestness, of the absurd presentation she 
makes of herself, or realizes that a low pen- 
cil-tap is worth the whole of it. 

We have just heard a true story, over which 
we have not done laughing yet. A coun- 
try professor, in discussing the correctness 
of some word, said to his class, leaning for- 
ward with great earnestness with a hand on 
each knee, ‘‘ Girls, that is not right. There 
is no such word as that in the whole voc-a- 
bul-a-ry of language.”’ 

Teachers, let us shorten our ‘‘ voc-a-bul- 
a-ry,’’ and take to pantomime in its stead. 

N. £. Journal of Education. 
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A LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 





¢ was a hot, dusty day that I first saw the lit- 
tle gentleman [ am going to tell you about. 

To us who were being borne city-ward in the 
swift-flying express train, it seemed as if there 
was nota breath of air stirring. All the windows 
were wide open, yet no cool and refreshing 
breeze came in to make our journey more en- 
durable. 

The car seemed to condense the heat on its 
shining surface, and radiate it through its inter- 
ior, and we felt as I imagine a turkey must, if 
he were alive when he is put in one of the old- 
fashioned, shed-like ovens our grandmothers 
still love to use once in a while, just for the sake 
of the good old days. 

We went often from our uncomfortable seats 
to the water-tank, but all the water we drank 
could not keep out the heat that seemed to make 
the air vibrate about us, as you can see it on hot 
days over a stubble-field. 

The train-boy brought in fans to sell, by the 
armful, and we all patronized him. For a little 
while we stirred the stagnant air vigorously with 
them. Then the exertion of using them became 
too great, and they were dropped idly in the 
seats, and we sat and sweltered. 

The train stopped at a little country station, 
and a woman with a child came into the car. 
The woman was a pale, tired-looking creature, 
and the child, a boy, was one of those tireless, 
uneasy urchins, who seem always on the move. 

The lady sat down wearily, and lifted the boy‘ 
to a seat beside her, with a look that said she 
hoped he might go to sleep soon. But nothing 
was further from his thoughts just then than a 
nap. He climbed up beside his mother, and in- 
sisted on standing at the window with his. head 
out of it, thus obliging her to hold on to him. 

‘Please, Freddy, sit down by mamma,” she 
said. ‘You're such a big fellow, that it’s hard 
work to hold on to you, and mamma is very 
tired. Won't you, dear?” 

“‘I want to look out and see things,”’ answered 
Freddy, too young and full of spirits to under- 
stand how any one could be tired. 

His mother gave a long sigh, as if she saw 
that she must submit to the inevitable. 

‘“Won’t you come here and look out of my 
window?” I asked, thinking I was better able 
to keep the boy out of mischief than his mother 
was. 

Freddy looked at me for a moment critically, 
then shook his head. 

“T'll stay with mamma,” he said. 

“I’m much obliged to you for proposing to 
take him off my hands,” she said. ‘I havea 
very bad headache, and have tried to get him 
to sleep, but he persists in keeping wide awake.” 

I had not noticed the little gentleman who sat 
opposite before. I think he had come into the 


train at the station at which the woman did. 
“Perhaps the little boy’ll let me take care 
of him,” he said, pleasantly. 
Freddy ?” 
Freddy looked him over for a moment, and 
got down from the window and walked across 
the aisle to him. 


“Won't you, 
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“Yes, I'll stay with you,” he said, and allowed 
himself to be lifted into the little gentleman's 
seat. 

“You look as if you were almost tired out,” 
the boy said to Freddy’s mother. ‘If you could 
sleep, it would rest you, I’m sure. I'll see to 
this little fellow for you.” 

“Thank you! you are very kind,’’ the weary 
woman answered with a sigh, ‘“‘but he’s too big 
a fellow for a little boy to care for.” 

“Oh no, ma’am, I can get along with him well 
enough,” answered the little fellow, bravely. 
‘You go to sleep if you can, and don’t worry 
about Freddy and me. If you’ll let me, I'll take 
him to the other end of the car, where his talk- 
ing won’t be so likely to disturb you.” 

“I’m not afraid to trust you with him,” she 
answered ; for the manly look on the lad’s face 
gave full assurance of his character and trust- 
worthiness. ‘‘If you are sure he won't be too 
much trouble to you ’’— 

“I'll risk that,” answered the little gentle- 
man. ‘Come, Freddy,’ and taking hold of 
the boy’s hand, he led him to the other end of 
the car, and the tired mother lay back in the 
seat and closed her eyes. 

Freddy had wants by the dozen, and his self- 
constituted guardian attended to them patiently. 
By-and-by there were signs of a lull in the de- 
mand on his attention, and with ready tact he 
proposed to tell stories if the other would listen, 
and Freddy allowed himself to be coaxed into 
a reclining attitude. Then the story-telling be- 
gan, and before the first story ended Freddy 
was asleep. 

“I was sure I could get him to sleep,” said 
the little gentleman to me, with a twinkle in his 
bright eyes. ‘I know just the sleepy kind of 
stories it needs, you see.’ Then he made a pil- 
low for Freddy’s head, and laid him down as 
carefully as the boy’s mother could. When that 
was done, he came to her and asked if he should 
not get her some water. The tank had been 
filled at the last station. 

“It will be cool, maybe,” he said. 

**I don’t like to be so much trouble to you,” 
she answered. ‘‘ You are very kind; I can't 
tell how much I thank you.” 

“It isn't worth speaking of, ma’am,” he said, 
cheerily. ‘If my mother was in your place, I 
would like to have some one help her, I am 
sure,” and away he went to the tank, and came 
back with a brimming cup of water. 

She took it with a smile of gratitude, poured 
some upon her handkerchief, and bathed her 
head. ‘That makes it feel better,’’ she said. 
“I’m sure your mother would be glad to know 
how kind you are to me.” 

‘She always told me to help other folks, if I 
could,” he answered. ‘I like to. Some time 
I may want some one to help me, you know.” 

Then he went back to Freddy, and sat by him 
while he slept. The sleep was not a long one, 
and when the boy awoke he was as full of spirits 
as healthy boys of three or four years usually 
are. 

But the little gentleman's fund of amusement 
seemed equal to the demand, and Freddy was 
in no hurry to go to his mother. 
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By and by the train stopped, and some one 
called out, ‘‘ Fifteen minutes for refreshments.” 

‘Will you sit here while I'm gone, if I'll bring 
you an apple?” asked the little gentleman of 
Freddy. ‘Yes, I will,’’ answered Freddy. 

Then the little gentleman went out, and pres- 
ently he came back with something wrapped in 
a paper, and a cup of steaming, fragrant tea. 

“If you'd drink this, ma’am, I think it would 
make your head feel better. Mother says a cup 
of tea does her more good, when she has a 
headache, than anything else.” 

‘“You are the kindest, most thoughtful little 
gentleman I have ever met!” she said, as she 
took the tea. I smiled. She had hit upon the 
same title for him that I had been giving him. 

‘‘And here are some sandwiches,” he said, 
opening the paper. ‘I’ve got one, and an ap- 
ple for Freddy.” 

When she had drunk the tea, he carried the 
cup back. 

‘*It does make me feel better,’’ she said to me. 
“That boy’s kindness gave it a flavor that 
makes it an agreeable medicine. What a fine, 
manly little fellow heis! I hope my boy will 
be like him.”’ 

The little gentleman heard that, and I could 
see what a glad look came into his face. He 
had done a kindly deed, and her words of ap- 
preciation pleased him, as it always pleases all 
of us to know that those whom we help are 
grateful for our kindness. 

I saw my little gentleman perform more acts 
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of kindness that long afternoon than I have 
time to tell you about now. Everything he did 
was done in a quiet, unobtrusive way that showed 
us it was done from instincts of true gentleman- 
liness, and not from a desire to impress a sense 
of his helpfulness upon those to whom he was 
attentive. 

It was after dark when the woman and her 
child reached their stopping-place. When she 
prepared to leave the car, he helped her to 
gather her wraps and bundles together, and 
shouldered the sleepy Freddy to carry him for 
her to the platform. I followed them to the door, 

“You have been very kind to me,” she said, 
as she gave him her hand at parting. ‘I might 
tell you that I thank you, but you wouldn't know 
from the words how grateful I feel.” Then she 
stooped down and kissed him. 

“Here,” she added, putting something in his 
hand, ‘I want you to get yourself a book with 
this, and write in it, ‘From Freddy and his 
mother, with kindly thoughts for their little 
friend,’ and when you see the book you will 
think of how your kindness helped us, and the 
remembrance of it will help you. Good-bye, my 
little gentleman !”’ and she bent and kissed him 
again, and they parted. 

It pays to be a gentleman. If a boy is nota 
gentleman by instinct, he should aim to make 
himself one by habit, and when he succeeds in 
winning the title of a little gentleman from those 
he comes in contact with, he should be proud of 
it. He has a right to be.— Youth's Companion. 


ea 
i ad 
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«« Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 





HE Thirty-Second Annual Session of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Opera House at 
Allentown, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, July 6th, 7th, and 8th. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee have outlined their pro- 
gramme, which, it is thought, will be com- 
pleted and definitely announced in time for 
our next issue. For lectures or papers on 
educational topics of present interest, Dr. 
Wickersham, Supt. Luckey, Supt. Streeter, 
Prof. Philips, Prof. Kemp and others are 
definitely on the list. Allentown is a beau- 
tiful city. The last visit of the Association 
there we remember ‘with much pleasure. 
Everything will be done by the local and 
other committees that can contribute to the 
enjoyment and profit of the meeting, and 
we hope to see a very large attendance. 








Dr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR has been elected 
President of the Philadelphia High School, 
in place of President Riché resigned. This 
is a position of commanding usefulness, and 
Dr. Taylor brings to its duties ripe experi- 
ence as teacher and superintendent, and the 
liberal culture of the Heidelberg University, 
Germany. This promotion furnishes a de- 
sirable adjunct to Superintendent MacAlis- 
ter, and will enable the sympathies and in- 
fluence of the High School to reach down 
to the subordinate grades of the public 
schools, in a marked and beneficial degree, 
and at the same time knit more closely the 
ties that should link it to the University of 
Pennsylvania above. It was an opportnne 
and judicious movement, from which good 
results may be confidently expected. 


At the sharp cry of ‘‘ Wo/f/’’ the shep- 
herds came thronging to the call—hundreds 
of newspapers, all Grand Army posts, and 
good men and good women everywhere 
throughout the Commonwealth. And this is 
as it should be, for these wards of the State are 
in the sacred keeping of all. Let the cry be 
shown almost wholly a false alarm—as we be- 
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lieve it will be shown upon competent im- 
partial investigation—and these self-constitu- 
ted and rightful guardians of the soldier’s 
orphan or destitute child will be as proud 
as ever of the schools, and the children 
more safe than ever in their watchful care. 


READING is fortunate in having secured the 
services of Prof. Thos. M. Balliet as City 
Superintendent, who is one of the most judi- 
cious of our progressive school men, as well 
as one of our most indefatigable workers in 
the special field of school supervision. 


THE great naturalist Cuvier was walking 
one day with a young lady who was a vic- 
tim of tight lacing, in a public garden in 
Paris. A lovely blossom upon an elegant 
plant drew from her an expression of ad- 
miration. Looking at her pale, thin face, 
Cuvier said: ‘‘ You were like this flower 
once ; to-morrow it will be as you are now.”’ 
Next day he led her to the same spot, and 
the beautiful flower was dying. She asked 
the cause. ‘‘ This plant,’’ replied Cuvier, 
‘*is an image of yourself. I will show you 
what is the matter with it.’’ He pointed to 
acord bound tightly around the stem, and 
said: ‘‘ You are fading away exactly in the 
same manner, under the compression of 
your corset, and you are losing by degrees 
all your youthful charms, because you have 
not courage to resist this dangerous fashion.”’ 


Pror. S. F. HocE, former Superintendent 
of Greene county, and at present Professor 
of Mathematics at Edinboro’ State Normal 
School, has been elected principal of the 
new State Normal School at Defiance, Ohio. 
Prof. Hoge is a man of talent, of great ver- 
satility, and of unusual administrative abil- 
ity. He has recently done remarkably good 
work for the schools of Warren, and will not 
disappoint the good people of Ohio in their 
generous expectations. 


Tue National Summer School of Meth- 
ods, holding its annual session at Saratoga 
Springs, beginning July 19, will have the 
benefit of a large number of eminent in- 
structors, form different parts of the country. 
Pennsylvania will be represented by Supt. 
T. M. Balliet of Reading. See advertisement. 


At the late session of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, those members who 
were originally from Pennsylvania held a 
meeting—Rev. Thos. Dinsmore of Perry, 
Jefferson county, presiding, and Mr. B. W. 
Allsworth, of Melvern, Osage county, act- 
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ing as Secretary—at which an executive 
committee was appointed to secure head- 
quarters and make such other arrangements 
as may be necessary for the convenience 
and comfort of teachers from the Keystone 
State in attendance at the National Educa- 
tional Association at Topeka next summer. 
Pennsylvania teachers are assured of a hearty 
welcome by their old friends and fellow- 
laborers in the West. 


In a recent address at Phillips-Exeter 
Academy, Rev. Edward Everett Hale put 
certain great truths to the boys before him 
in this pleasant and profitable way : 


Faith, hope, and love are the only eternal 
things. These are the three eternal elements 
of man’s being. Cultivate kindness of heart 
here and there. You must do this in reference 
to the good time coming. You must be look- 
ing forward to something better. If we do not 
look forward, we fail in one of the requisites of 
immortal being. Hope, love and faith must be 
trained, or no man can come into closer rela- 
tions with God. We must not keep religion for 
Sunday, and ignore it the other six days. We 
must saturate ourselves and our work with re- 
ligion. God's children we are all the time. You 
can pull a boat, practice at a piano, take the 
baby to ride, with that spirit with which an 
archangel goes to his duties. We should make 
life a joy, moving and being in God and for 
God. I have not spoken to you as students, 
but as children of a common Father, who gives 
us strength, and leads us, one step at a time, 
forward if we will, to the empire of perfect life. 


-_ 
-_ 


THE ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 





HE Superintendency of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools has caused wearing anx- 
iety, if not serious loss in means and reputa- 
tion, to every official who has held this re- 
sponsible position. Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, 
who organized these schools with infinite 
labor, sunk his entire personal estate during 
his administration, amounting to upwards of 
twenty thousand dollars, having been in the 
habit of giving his personal checks when the © 
appropriations fell short, which accounts he 
was never afterwards able to collect. Col. 
Geo. F. McFarland, his successor, had an 
unhappy connection with their management. 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham, into whose hands 
they were put by the Legislature, against his 
earnest protest—his practical judgment see- 
ing clearly that they were out of place in 
the Department of Public Instruction—pro- 
nounces their management ‘‘ the most diffi- 
cult task in the work of his life.’’ And the 
present Superintendent has found the place 
no sinecure, nor the task of supervision one 
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to be at all desired in connection with the 
control of the vastly greater Department for 
whose management he is responsible. 

It is an office of such importance that it 
should occupy the entire time, thought, and 
effort of a competent and conscientious Su- 
perintendent. But its relation to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, as existing 
for the past fifteen years, has all the while 
been abnormal, and the continuance of the 
union of these offices under one head any 


longer than may be absolutely necessary is. 


in no sense desirable. Aside from all con- 
siderations of methods and management 
within the lines of administration marked 
out by the Legislature, we have no hesitation 
in saying that, on general principles, these 
special schools should have remained on 
their own independent foundation. They 
should not at any time have been made an 
appendage to the Department of Public In- 
struction, with which they have no natural 
or necessary connection. 

This connection between the two was 
made in 1871 under the pressure of a grave 
public necessity, that seemed at the time to 
leave no alternative, and it would have been 
the part of wisdom to have regarded it as a 
temporary expedient, rather than the perma- 
nent policy into which it developed by the 
force of circumstances. 

We say this no less in behalf of our Or- 
phan School than of our Common School in- 
terests, which latter in scope and comprehen- 
siveness far outrank in permanent and ever- 
increasing importance, any accessories that 
can be anchored under their shadow or 
attached to their operative forces. 

Our Normal Schools are rightly under the 
qualified supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, because they belong 
to the common schools, and are an integral 
and essential part of our common school 
system; but none of the eleemosynary insti- 
tutions of the State occupy that relation, or 
should be permitted to burthen or disturb 
the singleness of its general administration. 

The School Department should be liber- 
ated from all entangling alliance with local 
institutions established for a limited purpose 
that can be better subserved by some inde- 
pendent supervision created for that exclu- 
sive end. This was originally provided for 
in the law under which the system of Or- 
phan Schools was organized and put into 
satisfactory operation by the late Dr. Thos. 
H. Burrowes, and return should be had as 
soon as possible to that wise original policy. 

And further: We are at length fully con- 
vinced, from recent experience, as well as 
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from other considerations of more or less 
weight, that it is an unwise policy, and has 
been so from the beginning, that there should 
be any combined ownership in these schools ; 
for one school in ownership and management 
is abundantly sufficient, of itself, to require 
the undivided care of a single head. This 
was a requirement of Dr. Burrowes; and to 
that feature of his policy also, for reasons 
all-sufficient, the schools must return. It is 
out of that single element in the situation 
that the possibility of the present excite- 
ment, with all its attendant misrepresenta- 
tion and mischief, could alone have arisen. 


> 
> 


PROTECT THE CHILDREN. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





TRAWS show which way the current 

moves ; and it may sometimes be of 
passing interest and suggestiveness to note 
the ebb and flow of diversified local chan- 
nels, as indicated by chips and twigs and 
bits of bark that float upon the surface and 
fallin with the general drift and tendency 
of affairs, or circle away, under reflex influ- 
ences, into passive eddies, that, for want of 
sufficient propelling force, are neither vital- 
izing nor progressive. 

Such indices are found in the monthly 
items reported by Superintendents; and to 
the thoughtful initiated who read between 
the lines, are often significant, in their naive 
admissions, of work yet to be done and 
power exerted, to remove obstacles that hin- 
der and paralyze. These ends attained, 
they can with freer range, ‘‘ push things’’ 
within the lines of effort marked out by the 
law in terms so clear that he who runs may 
read, and whose wisdom and necessity no 
one can disbelieve or doubt. 

We remarked in a former article that the 
weakest point in our common school system 
lies right at the school-house door, just 
where the law intended it to be strong and 
strongly fortified. Circumstances may, per- 
haps, justify us in dwelling for a moment 
in a practical way upon this practical truth. 
Strong points and successful localities can 
take care of themselves ; but the weak spots, 
wherever they may be and whatever the 
diagnosis, need tonic remedies, and, not 
unlikely, surgical treatment also. The ran- 
dom hints which furnish the subject matter 
of this article come from different quarters 
and various periods, which makes the dis- 
cussion ad rem rather than ad hominem, ex- 
cept to the extent that the latter may follow 
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logically in the wake of general principles, 
and measurably come to the front in the 
summing up and conclusion of the matter. 
In one instance that comes under notice, 
there is a mild lament that teachers who are 
not suited to the work, and find themselves 
unable or unwilling to improve in scholar- 
ship and efficiency, persist in holding on 
term after term, when they ought to give up 
and make room for those who are better 
qualified. If the pay is their governing mo- 
tive, it is hardly to be expected that retire- 
ment from the field should be voluntary on 
their part. Experience, as might be ex- 
pected, proves exactly the contrary. Hence, 
some other influence sufficiently potent for 
the purpose must come into play, for the 
protection of the schools and the better 
education of the children who attend them. 
In what direction shall we look for it? 
Parents and guardians are powerless in the 
matter, except in the pressure of their unor- 
ganized influence, if they choose to exert it 
—it would:count for much if positively ex- 
erted. School Boards with all their other- 
wise ample powers have in one respect but 
limited authority in this direction, and for 
various neighorhood and family reasons, or 
from individual indifference, are too often 
slow to vindicate the great trust devolved upon 
them. Negatively, their choice of teachers 


is limited to those who hold certificates, and 
they cannot lawfully overstep the barrier 


that thus hedges them in. ‘The question 
then comes up, What latitude does the cer- 
tifying power give them, and who is pri- 
marily and ultimately responsible for any 
laxity of practice that weakens the school 
and cheats the children who must go there 
or nowhere? 

For our present purpose the two higher 
grades of certificates do not require any 
comment here, they not being generally 
chargeable with the special evils now under 
consideration; evils that form a class by 
themselves, and that it is obviously desirable 
should be extirpated if possible, or reduced 
toa minimum that has not hitherto been at- 
tainable. With the above exceptions, teach- 
ers come to Directors for employment by 
permission of the County Superintendent,— 
without which they could not present them- 
selves. That officer therefore holds the key 
to the situation, and is logically and legally 
responsible, in the first instance, for the 
grade of qualifications that Directors have 
to choose from, unless good material is so 
scarce that the temporary closing of the 
schools would result from a refusal to license 
the highest qualifications within reach, for a 
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single term, although below the par of a true 
standard ; and it is not certain that in more 
than a few instances that heroic remedy, 
firmly applied, might not work some very 
salutary reforms in school management that 
could be reached in no other way. 

The law is the chart by which we sail, and 
if it be not enforced in letter and spirit, and 
for the objects contemplated in the enact- 
ment of its provisions, it might as well have 
no place on the statute book, and its agen- 
cies be discarded to the extent that they fail 
of the purpose of their creation. The only 
escape from this conclusion is to be found in 
the timely and faithful performance of a 
plain public duty. If the annulment, during 
a school term, of a certificate issued by mis- 
take seem to be too extreme a remedy, and 
to be reserved for very urgent cases—which 
is not conceded—there is a place for deci- 
sive action that should not be neglected or 
postponed. When the next public examina- 
tions come off, it is obviously the duty of 
Superintendents to courteously but positively 
refuse to grant certificates to inferior and 
unimprovable teachers, who have mistaken 
their vocation and should be relegated to 
some other pursuit, in private life, where in- 
experience or inefficiency could not be, inju- 
rious to public interests. In this way a 
simple negation does the work, and quietly 
relieves the schools of incubi who have no 
business there, and should be officially 
‘‘barred out,’’ as here indicated, at the first 
opportunity. Less than this would be trea- 
son to the cause, and cruel injustice to pu- 
pil-victims of the injurious and indefensible 
‘‘let alone’’ policy, who cannot help them- 
selves, and have a legal and moral right to 
look for protection to the commissioned 
guardian of their educational interests. 

The Superintendency was intended to be 
a controlling power in our school system, 
for the protection and improvement of the 
work of instruction in the schools. It is 
not ‘* played out,’’ as some people have been 
saying, and it will be time enough to “‘ get 
something else,’’ when all there is in it has 
been vigorously and resolutely brought out 
to the full height of both its capabilities and 
opportunities, which are far from diminish- 
ing with the lapse of time, or the force of 
ever-changing circumstances. There is food 
for thought in every phase of our steadily- 
expanding school operations, and the frank 
discussion of salient points that present them- 
selves from time to time may prevent stag- 
nation, and help to keep actively alive that 
popular interest in the cause upon which its 
success so greatly depends. 
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CHANGE IN EXAMINATIONS. 


E are pleased to receive from Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham the following communica- 
tion in reference to the points of law in- 
volved in the proposed change in the ex- 
aminations for graduation at the State Normal 
Schools. The matter has been under care- 
ful consideration, and we have assumed that 
the necessary legislation can be secured for 
the new plan to go into effect June, 1887. 


The Principals of our Normal Schools at their 
recent meeting in Harrisburg made, if it can be 
carried out, a very important change in the 
plan of conducting the final examinations of 
the graduating classes. Heretofore, these ex- 
aminations have included a review of the whole 
course of study; hereafter, they are to be lim- 
ited to the branches studied during the Senior 
year. Provision was made for an examination 
of the Junior classes on all branches necessary 
for admission into the Senior classes, and also 
for the examination of persons not members of 
a Junior class who may be thought qualified to 
enter a Senior class. Certificates are to be 
given to those who pass the Junior examination 
entitling them to admission to the Senior class 
in any of the schools. The duty of the State 
Board of Examiners heretofore consisted simply 
in examining those who presented themselves 
as candidates for graduation; hereafter, under 
the new plan, it will consist in examining the 
Senior class in the branches studied during the 
Senior year, the Junior class in all the branches 
of the course, and such irregular students as 
may present themselves for admission to the 
Senior class at the commencement of the fall 
term. This change may be an improvement 
or it may not be; in past years when proposed 
I could not see any great good likely to come 
out of it. Assuming for the present its desir- 
ability, I write to call the attention of all con- 
cerned to the law on the subject. 

The Normal School law provides for annual 
examinations at the Normal Schools and for a 
Board to conduct them. As the law now stands, 
it provides for a separate Board of Examiners 
at each school, and at the close of the exami- 
nation the Board at once dissolves. No author- 
ity can be found in the law for a meeting of the 
Board after its adjournment, or for an examina- 
tion of persons desiring admission to the Senior 
class at the opening of the fall term of a school, 
or at any other time. Nor can the Department 
of Public Instruction, under the law, prepare a 
certificate and issue it, as asked to do by the 
new plan, to such students as pass the Junior 
examination. The law, indeed, seems to pro- 
hibit the granting of such a certificate in express 
terms where it says: ‘‘That no temporary or 
provisional certificate of any less degree of 
scholarship than that required by the ninth sec- 
tion of this Act (the regular Diploma), shall be 
issued by said Board of Principals,” etc. 

The Board of Examiners at a Normal School 
is constituted for a special purpose, and when 
that duty has been performed it has no further 





power—is no longer a Board. A new Board 
can be appointed, but not until another annual 
examination is required to beheld. Now, what 
are the duties of this Board? They are, as 
stated in the law, to examine the “ graduating 
classes,” “the students for graduation,” and to 
grant them the certificates or diplomas for 
which they are found qualified. Unless the law 
is changed, it seems plain that no official exam- 
ination of the Junior class can take place, and 
no Official certificate can be given to the mem- 
bers of it. The Junior class is not a “‘ graduat- 
ing ’’ class, and therefore the Board of Examin- 


_ ers has nothing to do with it. The Faculty of the 


school is supposed to conduct all necessary ex- 
aminations except the final examination of the 
Senior class, and for this the law makes the 
provision of a special Board, but is careful to 
give this Board no authority outside of this spe- 
cial duty. 

I notice that the changes proposed in the 
plan of examination at the Normal Schools are 
not to take effect until 1887. Possibly, the legal 
difficulties that stand in its way were seen and 
understood at the Harrisburg meeting, and the 
delay was for the purpose of securing the neces- 
sary legislation. If so, the course is the right 
one, for surely this new plan of examinations 
cannot go into effect without a change in the 
law authorizing it. Without some further sanc- 
tion of law, the carrying out of the plan would 
vitiate every act done under it. 


J. P. WICKERSHAM., 


ities 
—_ 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15TH. 





T was our purpose to publish some extended 

report of Arbor Day work of Thursday, 
April t5th, but lack of space prevents. 
The weather was delightful, the ground in 
good condition, and the day so generally 
observed that many thousand trees were 
planted throughout the State. Nurserymen, 
from whom we have heard, say that they 
have never before been so low in nursery 
stock—the demand for fruit and shade trees 
being largely in excess of former years. 
This good work must go on, and the 
schools will prove the most effective agency 
in extending and perpetuating the observ- 
ance of the day. Of the numerous reports 
that have come to us, we select the following 
from Miss Isabel Welch, teacher of the 


‘Bird school, in North East township, Erie 


county. + By referring to the map, the reader 
will find this interesting corner of the State 
to project northward between Lake Erie and 
the State of New York. It was, indeed, a 
festal day, as Miss Welch describes it in the 
following letter: 

This is the extreme northwestern corner of 
the State. Heretofore we have been debarred 
from celebrating Arbor Day, on account of the 
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inclemency of the weather. This vear, April 
15th dawned bright and beautiful. Early in the 
day the patrons of the school, with their fami- 
lies, were on the ground. At once, the ladies 
busied themselves in preparing a bounteous 
repast for all, while the men dispersed to the 
neighboring forest, where they procured an 
ample supply of young maple trees. Then, 
after men, women and children had been re- 
galed by the tempting viands placed before 
them, they all betook themselves to the school- 
room for the literary feast, which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

The Arbor Day proclamation was read, the 
“Forest Hymn” and ‘“‘ Woodman, Spare that 
Tree,’’ were recited, accompanied by other ap- 
propriate exercises, each scholar taking some 
part and doing his work well. The final work 
of the day, but the most important of all, was 
the planting of forty irees. No small feature 
of the occasion was the social element—the 
meeting together and eating together, in pic-nic 
fashion, of directors, patrons, teacher and schol- 
ars. Altogether this, our first Arbor Day fes- 
tivity, has been a grand success. May it be fol- 
lowed by many more as happy meetings. 


<< 
—— 


NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS—III. 





PRELIMINARY survey of Europe as it 
was in the days of Columbus and of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, is almost indispensable 
to an intelligent study of the early history 
Particularly is this prepara- 


of America. 
tion necessary for school children, who take 
up this subject without previous knowledge 
of general history. The survey need not 
embrace all the nations of Europe, nor need 
it go very deeply into the history of even 
the most important of them; but it should 
be sufficiently comprehensive and detailed 
to leave the pupil impressed distinctly with 
the fact that the Europe of three and 
four centuries ago differed in’ many im- 
portant particulars from that Europe with 
which he has become familiar through his 
geography. The map of Europe in those 
times would not be found, indeed, to differ 
very greatly from its map at the present 
day. The same names of countries, with 
some not very important exceptions, would 
appear. The same languages were there 
spoken then as now. But great changes have 
taken place in the relative importance of the 
several nations; while the discoveries and 
inventions of three centuries, and the soften- 
ing influence of a general diffusion of know- 
ledge by means of the printing press, have 
wrought a remarkable revolution in the con- 
dition and habits of the people. 

It will hardly fail to be noted as a curious 
fact, even by the most thoughtless pupil, 
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that several of the most prominent among 
the early explorers of the New World were 
Italians. . Columbus, its discoverer, was 
Genoese; Vespucci, its name-giver, was a 
Florentine ; the Cabots, who were the first 
to reach the main land of America, and 
John Verazzani, who in the service of France 
explored a large part of the coast of what is 
now the United States, were likewise natives 
of Italy. It is noticeable, too, that they 
were all engaged in the service of foreign 
powers, and not of their own states. 

‘ The explanation is simple. From an 
early period Italy had been the chief com- 
mercial country of Europe. It was a Neapo- 
litan who, about the year 1300, invented 
the mariner’s compass. In the galleys of 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, particularly the lucra- 
tive East India trade, had been carried on 
for centuries ; and these states had become 
opulent and had reached a high degree of 
culture and refinement at a period when the 
rest of Europe was still shrouded in the 
semi-barbarism of the Middle Ages. At the 
epoch we are now considering a large part 
of the trade of Europe was still in the hands 
of these Italians, who, under the name of 
Lombards, were to be found located as 
merchants or as bankers in every important 
city of the West. 

But with the fall of Constantinople, in 
1453, 2 decline had begun in the power and 
prosperity of the Italian states. The whole 
Levant was now in the possession of the 
Turks. ‘The Mediterranean swarmed with 
their hostile war-ships, and with corsairs, 
who took advantage of the troubled times to 
prey uponcommerce. The voyage to Alex- 
andria could be made only by armed fleets, 
and the Eastern trade was well-nigh ruined. 
A new route to India was sought, and was 
finally found; and, as an incident to this 
search, a new world was discovered teeming 
with gold and silver, and abounding in pos- 
sibilities which attracted to its shores thou- 
sands of European adventurers. The field 
of navigation was broadened. The Atlantic 
now took the place of the Mediterranean as 
the great highway of commerce; and the 
maritime and commercial supremacy, so 
long enjoyed by Italy, was transferred to 
the nations which bordered on the shores of 
the great ocean. 

Of these Atlantic nations Portugal was 
the first to rise into maritime importance. 
The astrolabe, an instrument which next to 
the mariners’ compass contributed to the 
advance of the art of navigation, was in- 
vented by a Portuguese. Early in the fif- 
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teenth century the venturesome mariners of. 
this nation had begun pushing their explora- 
tions southward along the coast of Africa 
and westward into the Atlantic Ocean. In 
1420 they discovered the Madeira Islands, 
and twelve years later the Azores, under the 
patronage of Prince Henry—who, from the 
zeal with which he set himself at the work of 
enlarging the maritime empire of his coun- 
try, was surnamed the Navigator—the work 
of exploration.was steadily pushed forward 
and became finally a systematic effort to 
reach the Indies by circumnavigating 
Africa. The work was one of hazard. It 
advanced slowly; and Prince Henry had 
been for more than a quarter of a century 
in his grave when Bartholomew Diaz, in the 
year 1487, sighted the southern extremity 
of Africa, to which, in commemoration of 
his stormy experience, he gave the name of 
the Cape of Tempests, but which King 
John, looking forward to the near accom- 
plishment of his wishes, preferred to call the 
Cape of Good Hope. In 1468, Vasco de 
Gama passed beyond this cape, turned the 
prows of his vessels northward, and sailed 
triumphant to the city of Calicut, on the 
Malabar coast. The long-sought route to 
India was found, and Portugal became the 
portal through which the treasures of the 
East were to find their way into Europe. 

But already Spain had entered upon a 
rivalry with Portugal for supremacy on the 
seas. The union of the two crowns of 
Castile and Arragon, by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the subsequent 
conquest of the Moorish kingdom of Grenada, 
completed in the spring of 1492, had raised 
Spain to the first rank among the European 
powers. Within a year after the date of the 
capture of the Moorish capital, a humble 
native of Genoa had laid for the Spanish 
monarchs the foundation of a trans-Atlantic 
empire. A famous bull of Pope Alexander 
VI. confirmed the act, and, by a meridian 
line drawn one hundred leagues to the west- 
ward of the Azores and Cape de Verde 
Islands, divided the whole heathen world 
between the two Christian powers of Por- 
tugal and Spain. 

For the next three quarters of a century 
Spain becomes the most conspicuous of the 
European powers, not merely in American 
affairs, but also in those of Europe. Her 
position was due partly to the immense 
amount of treasure which within that period 
she derived from the plunder of America, 
but even more to her able and aggressive 
sovereign, Charles V., who in his manifold 
character of King of Spain, Archduke of 
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Austria, hereditary ruler of the Nether- 
lands, and, by election, Emperor of Ger- 
many, filled for more than thirty years the 
leading role among the sovereigns of Europe. 
War—war from no more noble motive than 
the aggrandizement of his family—was the 
only serious occupation of the Emperor 
Charles. His principal antagonist was 
Francis I., the king of France; and the 
history of this period—at least its political 
history—is little more than the record of a 
succession of contests and treaties and re- 
newed contests between these two monarchs 
and their associates, both in warfare and 
diplomaey, the Roman Pontiffs. 

While these two Sovereigns were expend- 
ing in their private quarrels the treasures 
and the blood of their subjects, and while 
the successive occupants of the Papal chair 
were scheming for the enlargement of their 
temporal dominions, a movement was tak- 
ing place in the lower strata of society which 
was slowly but surely undermining both 
priestcraft and kingcraft, and was destined 
to effect a marked change in the character 
of the European civilization. Europe was 
at length fairly aroused from the long 
lethargy of the Dark Ages. ‘The people 
—the commonalty—were beginning to assert 
themselves and to deserve a place in his- 
tory. Men were no longer content to live 
and to be simply as their fathers had lived 
and been before them. They had begun to 
have higher aspirations and aims. They 
had begun to feel and to assert their indivi- 
dual rights, to read, to think, to criticise ; 
in a word, to place themselves in revolt 
against the tryranny of a dead past and a 
selfish present. 

Of this great intellectual movement the 
most conspicuous illustration at this epoch 
was the Reformation. It is not possible, 
even if it were desirable, to give here, even 
in outline, the history of this great event. 
A few of its more striking features and some 
of its attendant circumstances are all that 
need be noticed. 

A date is felt to be necessary for every 
historical occurrence. The beginning of 
the Reformation is conveniently fixed by 
the publication of the famous theses of 
Martin Luther in the year 1517, although in 
still earlier times revolt against the authority 
of the Church had now and then shown it- 
self and had been crushed with a heavy 
hand. But the revolt inaugurated by Mar- 
tin Luther was never to be put down. The 
time had come for successful rebellion. The 
movement soon became broad and deep; 
and, although in the effort to suppress 
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heretical doctrines the Church put forth the 
whole strength of her vast resources and 
called to her aid the temporal powers, 
although Europe was for long years deluged 
with blood and lighted by the fires of per- 
secution, its fairest provinces laid waste by 
war or their inhabitants given over to the 
dreaded Inquisition, of which the very name 
causes a shudder as a synonym of all that 
is hellish—notwithstanding these fearful 
efforts to stamp out heresy, the Protestants, 
as they were called, succeeded in establishing 
that independence of the Papal authority for 
which they were contending. The history 
of the Reformation is, indeed, the most 
shocking chapter of the world’s history. 
As we read it with our present notions of 
religious liberty, and survey the long list of 
enormities, worse than savage, that were 
perpetrated in the name of Christ, we seem 
to be reading of the deeds of madmen or of 
men of a different species from the present 
race. A single example, taken from the 
history of the Netherlands, will suffice to 
illustrate the frightful character of this war- 
fare against religious belief. ‘‘ The num- 
ber of the Netherlanders,’’ says Mr. Motley, 
‘who were burned, strangled, beheaded, or 
buried alive, in obedience to the Emperor’s 
edicts, and for the offences of reading the 
Scriptures, of looking askance at a graven 
image, or of ridiculing the actual presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in a wafer, 
have been placed as high as one hundred 
thousand by distinguished authorities, and 
have never been put at a lower mark than 
fifty thousand.’’ Almost incredible though 
this statement is, it applies only to the 
earlier period of the persecution in these 
provinces, the period before the reign of 
the bigoted Philip II. and the regency of 
the terrible Duke of Alva. 

Our own history is not without its ex- 
ample of the bigotry of these half-barbaric 
times. The massacre of the Huguenot col- 
ony on the St. John’s River by the bigoted 
Spaniards is a feeble imitation in the New 
World of scenes which were only too com- 
mon at that time in France and Germany. 
Yet the picture of these times is only half 
congplete if we seek intolerance only on the 
park of the Catholics. From the position of 
th¢ Church in this conflict, as the con- 
stituted authority striving to put down re- 
olt, the chastisement of fire and sword was, 


# indeed, chiefly administered by it. Yet 


the spirit of persecution belonged not to any 
creed, but to the age ; and Lutherans and 
Calvinists could hate one another hardly 
less heartily than they both hated Catholics. 
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Full liberty of conscience and a philosophic 
spirit of toleration were to be the final fruit 
of this great intellectual upheaval, but in a 
later age. 

Mention has been made of the Nether- 
lands. A survey of Europe in the sixteenth 
century would be imperfect, without some 
account of this interesting country. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Netherlands—the modern Belgium 
and Holland—were the most populous, the 
most opulent, and the best cultivated coun- 
try of Europe. Conveniently situated on 
the route between the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic, they had long shared in the 
advantages of the trade between the north- 
ern and the southern nations of the conti- 
nent. The city of Bruges, in particular, 
had become a recognized entrepét in this 
trade. To this favored city the Lombards 
brought their merchandise—the silks, the 
spices, the drugs, of India—there to ex- 
change them with the merchants of the 
Hanseatic League for the productions of the 
North German and Scandinavian states. 
But trade was not the only, nor even the 
chief source of the wealth of the Nether- 
lands. The profits of commerce had stimu- 
lated native production, and the country 
had gradually become the busy theatre of 
almost every species of human industry. 
Nowhere were to be found artisans more 
skilful in every branch of manufacturing ; 
and in particular the products of the looms 
of Flanders and Brabant, their woolen and 
linen fabrics, their silks and tapestries, were 
famous throughout Europe. 

With the closing of the old overland 
route to India, and the destruction of the 
Lombard trade, a derangement took place 
in the commerce of the Netherlands. The 
Hanseatic League, which had enjoyed a 
monopoly of the northern trade, was broken 
up ; Bruges ceased to be a centre of com- 
merce, and Antwerp, more favorably sit- 
uated, took its place as an emporium, and 
by the middle of the century had become 
the great commercial capital of the world. 

But bitter adversity was in store for this 
industrious and prosperous people. The 
religious persecution, to which allusion has 
been made, resulted in a long and bitter 
struggle with Spain for political indepen- 
dence. The details of this memorable con- 
test have no place in a sketch of this 
character. It is referred to only because of 
one important consequence that followed 
from it for the neighboring kingdom of 
England. Driven from their homes by the 
horrors of war, the Flemish tradesmen and 
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artisans crossed the channel by tens of thou- 
sands, bearing with them their arts and 
their trades, and in new homes laid the 
foundation of many of those manufacturing 
industries to which England owes in so 
large a measure her prosperity. 





In a subsequent paper we shall follow 
them thither, and shall examine into the 
condition of England in those times; for it 
is chiefly with Englishmen that we shall 
come in contact in studying the early his- 
tory of the United States. 





— 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, 
Harrisburg, April 23, 1886. i 
Zo Robcrt E. Pattison, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Prnnsylvania : 

Dear Sir: Your letter requesting my re- 
signation of the office of Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools has been received, 
and now, after due consideration, I decline 
to accede thereto. 

The reasons alleged for said request are, 
first, you desire the opportunity of appoint- 
ing in my place some one who will assist you in 
a re-organization of the schools, whose views 
may be more in accordance with your views 
of duty and the requirements of the law, as 
to which, you allege, we radically differ ; 
and, secondly, you hold me responsible for 
alleged abuses, mismanagement, and neg- 
lect, which have taken place during my in- 
cumbency as superintendent. 

In regard to the first, I must remind you 
that during your whole administration you 
have never been in my office ; you have never 
made, until this time, a single complaint to 
me in reference to my policy, which has 
been that of the law from the beginning, as 
interpreted by previous Governors and my 
predecessor in office; you have never indi- 
cated to me any policy of your own, or any 
plan of organization or re-organization in 
behalf of which you wished my co-operation. 
On the contrary, until within the last few 
months, you have given me every reason to 
believe that I had your entire confidence— 
the same indeed as when, without my solici- 
tation, you gave me the honor of re-appoint- 
ment in April last. How, then, can I know 
what your plans of re-organization are, or 
what policy you have in view? How can I 
assure myself of any disharmony or any radi- 
cal difference between us? 

In regard to the second, you virtually 
charge me with responsibility for alleged 
abuses, mismanagement and neglect, to 
which you have never hitherto called my 
attention. You have entered upon an in- 
vestigation without giving me any notice 
whatever ; you have not sought my aid or 
co-operation, although offered to you in a 








respectful letter, to which you deigned no 
reply ; you have allowed witnesses to testify 
against me, whom I have never had oppor- 
tunity to confront, whose names even I know 
not, and whose testimony I can only glean 
in fragments from newspaper reports; you 
have employed, by invitation, the newspaper 
reporter who made accusation against me, 
allowing him to examine whatever witnesses 
he chose, and in whatever manner he 
pleased, never giving me notice or knowl- 
edge thereof, and wholly ignoring my offi- 
cial position ; you have had all the accounts 
of my office, promptly surrendered at your 
request, in your possession for weeks, never 
seeking any explanation of the same, either 
from me or my clerks, but giving them over 
to the Jerverting scrutiny (as I shall presently 
show) of this same sensation reporter, and 
over your own signature have sent these per- 
versions broadcast through the State ; and 
now, without any specified charges that I 
can have access to except through reports of 
the public press, without the courtesy even 
of justice, you say ‘‘ circumstances appear to 
demand’’ my resignation. 

From a quasi-trial thus conducted, and 
conclusions derived therefrom, I most em- 
phatically dissent ; and, as an officer of the 
State, I appeal to the Legislature, and if, 
through its investigation, I am found guilty 
of the incompetency, neglect and mal-ad- 
ministration of which you accuse me, most 
promptly will I surrender the office which I 
hold. 

You very properly say that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Institution is not ‘‘ sub- 
ject to summary removal by me.’’ No better 
evidence of the wisdom of this Constitutional 
provision could be found than what we have 
now before us. The Legislature placed the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools under the general 
management of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Institution. The same authority alone 
can separate them. The resignation of the 
one office of necessity involves that of the 
other without an Act of the Legislature ; 
and, therefore, I fail to see much difference 
between the power of summary removal on 
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your part and a forced resignation. The 
difference appears to me only formal, not 
real. 

Now, in regard to the evidence against 
me, so far as my responsibility is involved: 


PAUL’S RETENTION. 


First, In reference to the retention of Mr. 
Paul in office from May to the close of the 
year, after your demand for his dismissal. 

Notwithstanding the assaults of the press 
in reference thereto, which I do not con- 
demn ; notwithstanding also the dissatisfac- 
tion of my warmest personal friends, I should 
never have said one word unless your pub- 
lic, and, I think, cruel reference to it over 
your own signature had at last broken the 
seal of confidence, so as to make my present 
utterance a necessity. , 

Mr. Paul assured me the last week of 
March, 1885, that I could have his resigna- 
tion any day I desired. Immediately after 
my confirmation by the senate, I went to 
your office and announced this fact to you, 
and stated that the public examination of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools during May, and 
the examinations of the State Normal 
Schools during June, would keep me from 
the office at its most pressing period, when 
all the accounts for the close of the year 
must be examined, and the statistics for 


my annual report be tabulated; and I sug- 
gested the expediency of retaining him in 
office, on this account, until July. To this 
you very promptly assented, as due to Mr. 


Paul and myself. When July came, I at 
once went to you, and said I was ready to 
re-organize my clerical force, by the pro- 
motion of Mr. Pomeroy to Mr. Paul’s place, 
in accordance with my positive promise and 
my sense of the requirements of a properly- 
organized civil service, as he had been a 
very faithful clerk and was fully acquainted 
with the whole business of the office, and 
that I would be pleased to have you suggest 
_ for the vacancy thus created some compe- 
tent person of your own choice, in sympathy 
with the work and in harmony with the 
Grand Army of the Republic. You said, 
Why not put Mr. in Paul’s place? I 
said I had no personal objection to the gen- 
tleman named, but that I could not run the 
risk of having, as my chief clerk, a stranger 
to the office and to myself. You shen asked 
me to wait, and let the office continue as it 
was until I thought further over the matter. 
I consented to do so for a very short time, 
and then saw you again, because I was 
anxious promptly to re-organize my clerical 
force, and had said to many of my friends, 
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as early as the opening week of April, 1885, 
that it was clearly understood that Mr. Paul 
should at an early date retire frome the De- 
partment. You then proposed another gen- 
tleman for Chief Clerk. I reiterated my 
former statement that I could not appoint 
for Chief Clerk one who was a stranger to 
the office and to myself; and that, regard- 
ing it as a matter of personal duty, my mind 
had all the while been fully made up to pro- 
mote Mr. Pomeroy, and that I was only 
awaiting your choice of a proper man for 
the position thus made vacant. 

Immediately after the interview I wrote 
you a letter, in which I put the matter in 
the strongest form I could, and discussed 
the whole subject in the light of a properly- 
organized civil service. So anxious was I to 
re-organize the office that soon I sought you 
again. You were absent at Gretna Park. 
Thither I hurried and found you in your 
tent, and told you that I must soon visit my 
sick son in California, and be absent until 
September, and that I was on this account 
the more desirous that Mr. Pomeroy should 
enter upon his duties at once. I also urged 
you to indicate some one as his successor, 
and at the same time suggested a person 
highly recommended to me by members of 
the Grand Army, and by other men in high 
position, and who was a member of the po- 
litical party to which you belonged. You 
surprised me by saying, without giving any 
reason, that it ‘‘ would never do to have him 
in the office.’? You then, to my astonish- 
ment, said that the promotion of Mr. Pome- 
roy, would be a ‘slap on the mouth”’ of 
Mr. John Stewart, of Chambersburg, and 
that I should /eave matters as they were, in 
regard to the office, until my return from the 
West. I said that Mr. Stewart had nothing 
to do with the office whatever, that he had 
no interest involved in it that I knew of, and 
that I would cheerfully bear the responsi- 
bility myself, 

Leaving Gretna Park, I returned to Har- 
risburg, and again most seriously thought 
over the matter, because I had always re- 
garded Mr. Stewart as one of my warmest 
personal friends, and disliked the very idea 
of offending him. My anxiety, however, was 
so great that I wrote you another letter (not 
finding you in your office), from which I 
will not quote, but in which I said I would, 
at your request, leave the office as it was, 
according to our understanding at Gretna, 
until I returned. 

I returned from the West in the latter part 
of September, and was at once seized with a 
violent sickness, which incapacitated me for 
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active duty until in November, although I 
tried to do as much as was in my power. 
During all this interval, up to the closing of 
the year, I waited in vain for you to move 
in the matter; and, after delaying as long as 
my sense of propriety would allow, I re- 
organized the department, according to my 
best judgment and the requirements of exist- 
ing law. 

This is the statement, in brief, of the cir- 
cumstances of Paul’s retention in office, after 
that his retirement had been determined 
upon, all of which has been so grossly mis- 
represented, to influence public sentiment 
against me. 


INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The law requires that the Superintendent 
‘* shall visit each Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
least once each quarter, either in person or 
by deputy, remaining at least twenty-four 
hours in each.’’ This is the law of 1867, 
when there was a separate Superintendent, 
who could devote his entire time to the 
work. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has the care of all the public 
schools of the State, and could not, if re- 
quired, do all this Orphan School visitation 
in person. It would be an utter impossibil- 
ity, without sacrificing his first duties to the 
common schools. He has no deputies, 
technically so-called, and could engage none 
in the absence of all funds to pay them, his 
own salary being only $1,250. He has, 
therefore, in accordance with the uniform 
practice, regarded the official inspectors as 
his deputies for this special work, and so 
employed them. The question, therefore, is 
whether through these inspectors and his 
own personal visitations, the terms of the 
law have been fulfilled. 

We give here the statement of these in- 
spectors, ready to be put in form of affida- 
vits, and derived from their written and ver- 
bal reports and their own diaries kept at the 
time: 

Mercer School: Inspection by Rev. Say- 
ers from May, 1884, to February 19, 1886: 
Four inspections from May to December, 
1884. Three inspections from May, 188s, 
to February 19, 1885. Inspections of Mrs. 
Hutter at Mercer School in 1885: One, June 
25th; one, September 18th; and one, Janu- 
ary 5, 1886. Here are six inspections in 
place of four for the year referred to. Dur- 
ing this time I visited this school twice. 

Mount Joy School: Four regular inspec- 
tions by Rev. Sayers, and one more by spe- 
cial request. Four regular inspections by 


Mrs. Hutter, and one more by special re- 
quest. 


I also made two visits, besides very 
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frequent conversations in regard to the 
school with Dr. Ziegler, the physician in 
charge. 

McA llisterville School: Four regular in- 
spections by Rev. Sayers, and three special 
inspections. Four regular inspections by 
Mrs. Hutter. I visited the school twice, 
one of these visits being in vacation, to see 
to some necessary repairs. These are the 
schools especially referred to. 

But, it is said, the Inspectors did not stay 
the required twenty-four hours. They had 
very pointed orders to stay the required 
time, and m many cases longer. In their 
reports to me, given verbally upon their re- 
turn from these trips, they have assured me 
that they had done their legal duty, and 
this I believed from the corroboration of 
others of whom I made inquiry. When I 
was able to be with them,.we usually re- 
mained over night at each school. 

My own visits to all the schools have been 
as frequent as I could make them. You 
knew of them during the three years I served 
under you with seeming approbation. At 
least you never uttered a syllable in regard 
to my negligence. You are the first man 
that ever accused me of failure of this kind 
in all the many positions of trust which I 
have held in years gone by. Indeed, I re- 
member your compliment to my indefati- 
gable labors in traveling over the State in 
the interest of these schools. It is enough, 
however, to say, that, in regard to visits of 
inspection, the requirements of the law have, 
to the very best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, been fully met. The inspectors have 
all the while been under your entire control, 
subject to the same summary dismissal you 
have recently visited upon them, and for 
this alleged neglect you must share your 
measure of responsibility. 


CLOTHING ACCOUNTS. 


The new regulations, in regard to these 
accounts, are called in question. These new 


regulations were made and submitted in the ' 


annual report to yourself, before they went 
into effect in the schools. I had every 
reason to suppose you favored them. These 
new regulations require the oath of the man- 
ager, that the goods, enumerated in the 
bills and summarized in the clothing ac- 
count, were in strict conformity with the 
instructions of the Superintendent, and act- 
ually distributed to, and used by, the pupils 
under his care during the year. The orig- 
inal bills, referred to in the numbered 
vouchers of the ‘‘ clothing account’’ (see 
copy subjoined), are examined by the In- 
spector and audited, and the whole sum- 
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mary, to which the manager must make 
oath, is approved by the Inspector. In 
every case the oath of the manager and the 
approval by the Inspector are appended to 
the account, and in every case these sworn 
accounts, corresponding with the original 
bills they represent, cover one-sixth of the 
whole amount paid by the State to the 
schools. No other clothing account would 
I accept, or have I accepted. 

It is alleged, however, that the Inspectors 
have approved bills whose dates were subse- 
quent to the date of such approval, and that 
I have shown gross negligence in allowing 
this. I should at once plead guilty were 
this true; and I should also have charged 
the managers with perjury, for in every case 
to which reference is made, the date of the 
oath, as well as that of the Inspector’s ap- 
proval, ante-dates the date of the summarized 
vouchers. But that this is only a huge per- 
version of the facts, I will make plain by in- 
serting here an exact copy of the clothing 
account of the Uniontown School, which was 
used in your investigation to prove the 
illegal carelessness, if not fraud, upon my 
part in accepting it: 


CLOTHING ACCOUNT. 


UntonTown SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOL. 
To Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools : 
Sir: The following statement is respectfully submitted for the 
year ending May 31, 1885: 
June 1, 1885. Inventory of goodsonhand...... $728 32 
Goods purchased, making and repairing clothing, mending 
shoes, &c., during the year ending May 31, 1885, for which 
vouchers, as follows, are enclosed: 


Date. No. of Voucher. Amount. 


May 9g, 1884. . Sa cd Oi eee Om $ 98 98 
December 16, 1884. BG ss Bis Sr ee we 13 50 
October 11, 1884 . $e 8. 60S eos o + 36 8 
November 8, a Fe ae "tea SED 
—— pte« Bt ei ws « 933 
Me Cte. Gras castvaxne es Se 
oe ee a 18 00 
er oe ns =< Ss 
OE Se Se ae 831 45 
a AG ee ee 581 96 
May 31, kas Mats ctianers ecw Be 
Pe OR sc | DR se: Skok wee Gee 52 40 
DECC: “Sa ieie kee aie wes 50 Io 
June 30, 1884 . DU: eG Oe 6, eee 36 98 
October 3, 1884 . a ear ee eee 195 00 
Ne a a 
SS ee eee ee 246 58 
ne 213 75 
Oe Se eee ose « 6 SE OF 
Pe tes 6 Dt ane es oo © 466 42 
—— $3,757 85 
Total value of clothing, &c., for 
G@ietribation. 2... <0 6 2s _ $4,486 17 
May 31, 1885. Total amount of bills rendered for ed- 
ae and maintenance, including clothing for the 
Terr re ee we eee $21,555 62 
Vane of clothing distributed to children during the 
year ending May 31, 1885—(See detailed statement 
a CREE eT ee eee ee ee 39757 85 
June 1, 1885. Inventory of goods on hand—(See de- 
tailed statement enclosed). . . 2.2.22 c cece e 811 00 


County of Fayette, Slate of Pennsylvania, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, A. H. Waters, Principal of 
the Uniontown Soldiers’ Orphans’ School, who, being duly 
sworn according to law, doth depose and say that the foregoing 
is a true and correct statement of the clothing account of said 
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school ; that the clothing, &c., purchased as represented by the 
above vouchers, was in strict conformity with the instructions 
of the Superint-ndent of Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools; and that 
these supplies have actually been distributed to, and used by, 
the pupils under his care during the year. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of Ln 1885. 

MARSHALL N, LEWIS 
Justice of the Peace. 


[Signed.] 
A. H. WATERS, Principal or pal or Manager. 


Approved 18th day of May, 1885 1885. 
J. W. SAYERS, Inspector. 

Glance at the above clothing account, 
and you will perceive that it is the one re- 
ferred to in your statement as follows: ‘‘ Al- 
though the statement of the clothing ac- 
count was approved by the Male Inspector 
on the 18th of May, it zncluded bills dated 
thirteen days subsequent to the date of that 
approval.’’ Now, look a little further and 
you will see that these so-called ‘‘ 4z//s’’ are 
dated also three days after the date of Rev. 
A. H. Waters’ oath before Mr. Lewis, Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 

Were the vouchers, numbered in this ac- 
count 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 20, with the 
date May 31st, 1885, real ‘‘bills’’ of that 
date (but they are not bills at all, as an or- 
dinary accountant should have seen), then 
there would be evidence of gross negligence. 
This should have caused some hesitation, at 
least before spreading the charge before the 
public. But you had in your possession the 
original bills, to which these numbers re- 
ferred, which were the actual bills examined 
and audited by the Inspector, with my aid 
in checking them off, for I was at the school 
at the time. Now, a glance at the original 
bills would have shown you, that the date 
May 31, 1885, in the summary, was but the 
journalized date for the school year closing 
May 31, 1885, and that the dz//s were not 
of that date at all, except where they in- 
cluded the running account of the school, 
from month to month, of mending shoes, 
and making dresses and pantaloons. 

To make it perfectly plain, I will take the 
voucher of this clothing account, numbered 
g, because it covers the largest amount, 
$831.45. This voucher (No. g) has a band 
around it stating that it includes fifteen sep- 
arate original bills; and each of these bills 
was examined by the Inspector and audited, 
and then approved in the general summary. 
The following are the dates and amounts of 
each of the separate bills included in this 
voucher. 

Voucher No. 9, amounting to $831.45, in- 
cludes fifteen separate bills, in date and 
amount as follows : 

May ts, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuthnot, 


seopmenent & Co... we ct ween es I go 
May 15, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuthnot, 

eg ne eas ae ie ee eee 18 
May 21, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuthnot, 

SN ek ca ee aa ae es 25 99 
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June 11, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson & Co 

June 11, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson & Co 

June 16, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbnthnot, 
Stephenson & Co 

June 18, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson & Co 

September 22, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Ar- 
buthnot, Stephenson & Co 

October 24, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson & Co 

October 24, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson & Co 

December 4, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson & Co 

December 4, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson & Co 

December 16, 1884. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson & Co 

January 26, 1885. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson & Co 

March 16, 1885. A. H. Waters, bought of Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson & Co 


12 21 
4° 59 
39 9° 
11 84 


59 82 
II2 42 
287 75 

17 37 

89 47 

792 

II 99 


8 10 


All these original bills, to which the num- 
bered voucher refers, are dated, you per- 
ceive, previous to the date of approval and 
oath, the last one bearing date March 16, 
1885, two months previous thereto. 

This is the case throughout; and I can- 
not conceive of a greater injustice than your 
public accusation of carelessness, much less 
the insinuation of fraud. 

Again, I am accused of equal neglect in 
accepting clothing accounts for the school 
year ending May 31, ’85, which contain 
bills dated in the previous year, under the 
intimation, I suppose, that said bills must 
have been counted twice. This is the lan- 
guage: ‘Bills amounting to $2,889.19 for 
clothing bought in other years have been 
improperly charged against the year 1885.’’ 

With only two exceptions these bills were 
for the purchase of goods near the close of 
the school year ending May 31, 1884, but 
not distributed until after June 1, the open- 
ing of the new school year, and, therefore, 
were properly (not ‘‘improperly,’’ as you 
see fit to charge), included in the school 
year 1885, and were so sworn to by the 
managers. The two exceptions refer to two 
bills of-January 5, 1884, where there was 
clearly a clerical error in the year-date, not 
making it 1885. Indeed, the evidence of 
this clerical error was so convincing that 
the Inspector could not mistake it. In no 
case can there be found a single bill enter- 
ing into any clothing account twice. It 
would require a system of perjury impossible 
to be carried on without prompt detection. 

Another charge is made of admitting un- 
receipted bills. All these bills, with two 
exceptions, are the running accounts of the 
school for mending boots, etc., and making 
articles of clothing, all done by the school 
itself, and examined on the spot by the In- 
spector to see if the regular rates allowed 
were followed, and the work actually done. 
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Many of the schools, indeed the larger part 
of them, have followed the practice sug- 
gested, to secure a formal receipt by charg- 
ing the amount to the Superintendent and 
receipting, in view of the regular quarterly 
payments by the State. 

The two exceptions referred to are one 
bill of the Uniontown school and one of 
Mansfield. ‘The goods were on hand and 
distributed, and found to be so by the In- 
spector, and sworn to by the managers, and 
no claim on this account could possibly be 
brought against the State. The receipts, 
however, have been secured. 

Again, I am made responsible for the fact 
that bills amounting to $34,047.77 out of a 
total of $47,766.74 have not been approved 
by the Inspectors. All of these bills, foot- 
ing up these amounts, have been approved 
in the general summary, from the audit of 
the several separate bills, and sworn to. I 
required, in the new arrangement, that, 
when the separate original bills were exam- 
ined and checked off, each individual bill 
should also be approved by signature, as 
well as the general summary. The Inspec- 
tors, inasmuch as it was the first year of the 
new practice, did not for a while understand 
this. Indeed, it is almost an unnecessary 
caution, not usual in auditing accounts ; but 
I desired it to be done out of extreme caution 
only. Any one can see that this charge of 
carelessness is trivial and hardly worth notice. 

You further make charge that traveling 
expenses in the purchase of goods have been 
allowed and approved by the Inspectors. 
This has been done in only one case—a bill 
of $10 for two trips to Philadelphia for the 
purchase of clothing by Mr. Moore, of White 
Hall School. I told the Inspectors not to 
include any bills of this kind, and only this 
single bill of ten dollars has crept in, con- 
trary to my directions. 

Space forbids following this matter fur- 
ther. 

The accounts, with all the original bills, 
and oaths, and approvals, are open to the 
freest inspection of all, and with a little ex- 
planation from one familiar with the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School accounts, they will be 
found to be remarkably correct. 

Another charge is made against me on the 
score of having changed the rates for mak- 
ing clothes and mending boots. I here in- 
sert the old and new rates, side by side, 
that the extent of my misdoings in this di- 
rection may be seen, stating beforehand 
that the change was placed before you in 
the report before it went into force in the 
schools. 
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OLD AND NEW RATES. 


For Grirts. Op. 
Sunday dresses 
Every-day dresses 


Naw. 
100 cents. 
40 cents. 
15 cents. 
15 cents. 

8 cents. 
16 cents. 
20 cents, 
30 cents. 


Aprons, low 

Aprons, with bodies 

Skirts. . 20 cents. 
wmanen, Wate UGGS. . kg 6 8 ts 3o cents. 


For Menp1nG SHOES. 
Por pair ofhali-soles . 6 ks ss 60 cents. 
For pair of heel-taps 20 cents. 
For each toe-tap 10 cents, 


For Boys. 

Pants, winter 
— winter 

ants, summer, lined 
Pants, summer, unlined 
Jackets, summer, lined 

ackets, summer, unlined 

hirts, muslin 
Shirts, woolen 

For MEenp1NnG SHOES. 

For each patch 
For each seam sewed 


50 cents. 
16 cents. 
8 cents. 


50 cents. 
*go cents. 
40 cents, 
30 cents. 
50 cents. 
40 cents. 
25 cents. 


30 cents, 30 cents. 


7 cents. 
3 cents. 


5 cents. 
3 cents. 


If you will take the trouble to examine 
these two tables of rates, you will find the 
reductions outweigh the increase. 

Another count against me is that I have 
not in my Annual Report for 1885 included 
a detailed statement of the children between 
the ages of four and sixteen. The office has 
a detailed list of every child, giving its age, 
which for all ordinary purposes is abundantly 
sufficient, for reference can be made to it at 
anytime. No annual report from 1874 up to 
1885 contains any tabulated statement upon 
the basis of the children’s age, except that of 


1882, which I made to aid the Legislature in 
ascertaining the exact number which would 
be under sixteen when the schools were to be 
closed at the date then fixed by law. 


WHY NO CONTRACTS WERE MADE. 


You impute blame that no contracts have 
been made with the schools. The terms of 
the law here are permissive, and not man- 
datory. You say, ‘‘Nocontracts were made 
except in one instance,’’ but fail to add that 
said contract to which you refer was made 
nineteen years ago, annulled fifteen years 
ago, and, having cost the State $7,500 in 
damages, was regarded by the authorities 
then administering the State government as 
establishing the fact that the law itself was a 
contract all-sufficient, and that further con- 
tracts were inexpedient. This subject has 
been discussed at length by Dr. Wickersham 
in a recent letter to General Wagner, to 
which you are referred. If, however, it shall 
seem best to make contracts with managers, 
it shall be my pleasure to put into force such 
interpretation of the act as shall be approved 
by the law officer of the Commonwealth. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


I cannot agree with you in your estimate 
of the intellectual, moral, and religious in- 
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struction imparted in these schools. With 
all respect to your position, I feel that I 
have better means of determining this than 
you can possibly have. Long experience in 
school work and school examinations is re- 
quired to determine a matter of this kind. 
One visit with merely the gathered testi- 
mony of the children, or even of the teach- 
ers, is quite inadequate here. I am con- 
vinced that the instruction of the children, 
in all the schools, is very far from being 
such as you have seen fit to characterize it. 
Your own experience would seem to show 
that a single visit is not sufficient ; for at the 
time you visited the White Hall and Mount 
Joy Soldiers’ Orphan Schools in 1883-4, all 
their accommodations and arrangements 
were precisely as now. You made no com- 
plaint then, but expressed your personal sat- 
isfaction with, and your approval of, the 
Mount Joy school, which was communicated 
in a letter from the Department to the Prin- 
cipal of said school. In visiting Mercer, 
however, you made complaint in regard to 
dormitory ceilings and beadsteads. I at 
once had the ceilings renewed and new bed- 
steads purchased. These are the only schools 
we visited together, and these visits were 
made previous to my re-appointment. 

For the sanitary condition of the schools, 
I have depended, to a great extent, upon 
the physicians in charge, and the reported 
cases of sickness and death sent to the office 
every quarter. I have not found, either 
from their reports or from personal observa- 
tion, such a condition as you picture. Cases 
of itch are liable to occur in almost any 
school, and the feet of children may some- 
times be frozen during exposure in play hours, 
when the winter is severe, as is the occasional 
experience in well-regulated families. 

Iam unwilling to take the whole respon- 
sibility of these schools as regards their ac- 
commodations and adaptation to the work 
required, or of the individual cases of ne- 
glect which may be found, I had to take 
the buildings as I found them, and often 
had to place more children in them than I 
wished. I never admired the system of farm- 
ing the children out, and never regarded 
the buildings such asa great State should 
have. I urged upon you that all efforts 
should be made to secure, if possible, the 
Marine Hospital at Erie, and consolidate 
therein the Western schools. At your re- 
quest I visited the building and reported 
that, with an outlay of $75,000, it might be 
made sufficient for the purpose, together 
with the addition of a system of full indus- 
trial training, so much needed. This fell 
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through ; not, however, because I did not 
urge it. When first visiting the schools, I 
was shocked, I may say, that they should be 
called State schools. But when I read their 
history, and learned the difficulties of the 
whole experiment, including the temporary 
and exceedingly uncertain character of the 
appropriation for their support, I became 
satisfied that no change could possibly be 
made without a heavy outlay to secure such 
buildings as could be approved. My re- 
ports of the schools have been made in rela- 
tion to my comparison of them with the 
condition in which I found them. I agree 
in opinion with the Inspectors and my 
predecessor in office, that these schools have 
been improving, year by year, and that their 
general condition is to-day as good as ever 
before. I feel that your method of investi- 
gation has not been such as to do them jus- 
tice, but rather an injury, and, indeed, that 
a patriotic charity, of which Pennsylvania 
has long been justly proud, has been dis- 
graced before the people of this Common- 
wealth, and that a stigma, which in all 
probability will never be removed, has been 
most unjustly put upon it in the eyes of the 
nation at large. 

If, however, there have been fraud, and 
ill-gotten gains, I hope and pray that the 
culprits may be brought before a court of jus- 
tice and condemned. If you have evidence 
enough to accomplish this, you will have 
not only my approval but my heartiest co- 
operation: but I donot myself plead guilty 
ot neglect, and do not think I am justly 
chargeable with the individual cases of un- 
clean sheets and old shoes, and an untended 
broken arm, and a case of itch, where the 
physicians themselves cannot agree, etc. I 
regret that there should be any such cases ; 
but it is not always safe to make individual 
cases representative of all, or to take the un- 
guarded. testimony of dissatisfied pupils, and 
dismissed employes. 

I only hope that the new Inspectors, whom 
you may appoint, will be more faithful even 
than those you have so summarily dismissed. 
I am glad to learn that Gen, Wagner has 
been appointed, and every courtesy within 
my power shall be shown to him in his im- 
portant work, which I trust will not be to 
condemn only, but te correct. 

In conclusion, I feel compelled to say that 
your kindness in appointing me to this office 
one year ago will not be forgotten, but the 
evil and injury which I have had to endure 
and am enduring I hope to be able to forget 
and forgive. Yours respectfully, 

E. E. HIGBEE. 
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LETTER OF REV. MR. SAYERS. 





PHILADELPHIA, A/ri/ 21, 1886, 


ROBERT E. PATTISON, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Sir: Your letter of April 15, advising me of 
my removal from the Inspectorship of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Schools, has been received. I 
had been already apprised of your intention by 
the publication of your report in the newspapers, 
but awaited official announcement from your 
hands before making a reply. 

While acknowledging the receipt of your let- 
ter, I beg leave respectfully but positively, to 
differ from your judgment of the schools. I de- 
sire also to call your attention to the personal 
injustice done me by your report. 

The office of Inspector was unsought by me. 
As a member of the Grand Army I was, natur- 
ally, interested in the welfare of the orphans of 
our soldiers. I had much solicitude for the suc- 
cess of the homes and schools provided for 
them by the State, but asked for no part in their 
management. When solicited by the Superin- 
tendent to accept the Inspectorship, it was 
understood that my whole time could not be de- 
voted to the work. The office was, therefore, 
accepted with the distinct understanding that I 
should personally visit the schools twice each 
year, and give, besides this, as much time as 
possible to the performance of other duties con- 
nected with my appointment. These duties I 
have faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled dur- 
ing my whole official term. This is all, I pre- 
sume, that the act of June 28, 1883, contem- 
plated, when it provided for the compensation 
of such inspecting agency as the Superintendent 
may be able to secure. My appointment and 
commission are from Superintendent Higbee, 
whose full approval I have had in the discharge 
of my duties. In addition to the above agree- 
ment with the Superintendent, it was always 
understood that, whenever more attention was 
necessary from the Inspector, he was at liberty 
to declare my place vacant and make another 
appointment. I am advised that you were cog- 
nizant of and approved of these arrangements. 
The duties of my appointment did not require 
my attendance at the schools for any number of 
consecutive hours. My visits were regularly 
made, at least two each year, and, in some 
cases, four and five during the year. At all 
times my duties were clearly defined by my 
superior officer, whose instructions I carried out 
without fear or favor. 

In your report you state, upon the testimony 
of an employe of the Mercer School, that since 
September, 1884, neither the Superintendent nor 
the Inspector had remained 24 hours at the 
school. I testified to you that on May Ig, 1885, 
the Superintendent and myself both arrived at 
the Mercer School in the afternoon, and re- 
mained until the following afternoon. We 
stayed during the whole school examination, 
and left more than 24 hours after our arrival. 

Again you state : “ One of the Inspectors was 
a stockholder in a school,’’ leaving to the pub- 
lic an inference of mercenary interest. You do 
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not state that I was the person, but conjecture 

would naturally fasten the stigma upon the Male 

Inspector. I want distinctly to say that you had 
in your possession the positive knowledge that 
I never held any such stock. I desire the pub- 
lic to know that I have never been pecuniarily 
interested, either directly or indirectly, in the 
management of the schools; neither have I 
ever directly or indirectly received the slightest 
compensation or reward of any kind or nature, 
from any person or source, outside of my legiti- 
mate salary and traveling expenses. 

As to your investigation into the condition of 
the schools, I neither agree with your judgment 
nor accept your conclusions. I say unhesitat- 
ingly, and without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that, under fair, impartial and legal inves- 
tigation, the schools will not be found in the de- 
plorable, depraved and diseased condition which 
your report represents. 

I have, of course, no knowledge of how far 
above the generally accepted standard of ex- 
cellence you have based your judgment of what 
the schools should be, nor can I determine the 
criterion by which you have satisfied yourself of 
the imperfections in the departments of educa- 
tion, morals, clothing, food, or hygiene. You 
have passed over them all with the same sweep- 
ing condemnation, and have drawn no distinc- 
tion between the best and the worst, leaving a 
public impression that all have been smitten 
alike. Your standard has, evidently, been no 
ordinary one, else you would, somewhere, have 
accorded credit to some department of the work. 

I submit to you and the public that, in any or 
all of the particulars above specified, the schools 
will favorably compare with any others of like 
curriculum or equal numbers in the country. 

It is always easy to condemn and find a rea- 
son for the condemnation. Force upon any in- 
stitution, educational, financial or religious, an 
ex parte investigation, conducted by antagonis- 
tic political or religious partisanship, and there 
is none that, by such manipulation, may not be 
made an offense in the nostrils of the land. 

I am satisfied, from personal observation, 
that, in the matter of instruction, all the Eng- 
lish branches most useful to boys and girls who 
must earn their livelihood by toil are as thor- 
oughly taught in the Orphans’ Schools as else- 
where. I am equally satisfied that in morality, 
the schools are fully equal to any public schools 
in Pennsylvania. 

The food provided is substantial but plain, 
as good health requires it should be. It is abun- 
dant, as hundreds of the parents who visited 
the school, can testify. The universal health- 
fulness of the pupils is a full answer to any as- 
sertion to the contrary. 

As to uncleanness and consequent disease, I 
am sure you have but little foundation for your 
complaints. The unusual good health of all 
the schools is also an answer to these charges, 
as it is to the assertion that the children suffer 
from diseases engendered by bad habits, want 
of proper clothing, and by sleeping in badly 
ventilated dormitories, I claim that the mortal- 
ity in the schools is below the average. I base 
these assertions not only upon my own knowl- 
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edge of facts, but also upon the positive state- 
ment of a large number of respectable physi- 
cians who have visited the schools before and 
since your investigations. 

In the discharge of my official duties, I have 
sought only the truth, and have not, at any time, 
wittingly suffered any wrong to be perpetrated. 
In conclusion, permit me to say that, in my 
judgment, your report of the deplorable moral 
and physical condition of the schools is largely 
overdrawn and imaginative; and I can only 
patiently wait, as I ask the public todo, until legis- 
lative authority shall, by a fair, impartial, and 
exhaustive investigation, remove from these im- 
portant and worthy objects of the State's bounty 
the fearful shadow which your report has cast 
upon them. Very respectfully, 

JoHN W. SAYERS. 
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ORPHAN SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 








DEPARTMENT S. O. SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, April 26, 1886. 


To the Principals and Managers of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools and Homes : 
Vacation, this year, will commence on Friday, 

July 9th, and close Tuesday, August 31st. All 

the pupils must return to school promptly at the 

end of this period, as no excuses will be allowed 
for absences after that time. 

The examinations at the several institutions 
may continue as many days as those directly 
controlling them shall deem advisable, but the 
time of holding each examination must be made 
to include the day of visitation of the officers 
named below. Said officers will conduct the 
examinations, calling upon such persons to as- 
sist them as they may deem proper; and it is 
hereby directed that the examination of the 
lower classes be limited to some one branch of 
instruction, reserving most of the time for a 
‘more general examination of the higher classes, 
or classes containing pupils soon to leave the 
institutions. The reports of the examinations 
will be made out by the officers of the severai 
schools and homes, and forwarded to this De- 
partment. No regular examinations will be 
held at the Children's Home, York, the Indus- 
trial School and Church Home, Philadelphia, or 
St. Paul’s Orphan Home, Butler. These insti- 
tutions, however, will be visited and carefully 
inspected as heretofore. The examinations will 
begin promptly at nine o'clock, on the morning 
of the days named. 

The State Superintendent will conduct all the 
examinations, on the several dates following: 
Uniontown, Monday, May 10; Mercer, Wednes- 
day, May 12; Dayton, Friday, May 14; Mount 
Joy, Monday, May 17; White Hall, Tuesday, 
May 18; Loysville, Wednesday, May 19; Mc- 
Allisterville, Friday, May 21; Mansfield, Mon- 
day, May 24; Harford, Wednesday, May 26; 
Chester Springs, Friday, May 28; Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Institute, Wednesday, June 23. The State 
Inspectors will be present at the schools of their 
choice, and take part in the examinations. 





An invitation is extended the Governor to be 
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present at as many of the examinations as his 
official duties will permit. Commander Gobin, 
Department of Pennsylvania G. A. R. and 
staff, are cordially invited to attended as many 
of the examinations as will suit their conveni- 
ence. The superintendents of schools and prin- 
cipals of State Normal Schools will take part in 
the examinations held in their respective dis- 
tricts. An exhibition of industrial skill and 
military drill will form a feature of the examina- 
tions. Drawing and copy books should. be 
ready for inspection. 

The examination will, as heretofore, be pub- 


lic, and the authorities of the several schools. 


are requested to invite especially the presence 
of superintendents, directors and teachers of 
common schools, members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, old soldiers and sailors, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, judges of the courts, 
clergymen, editors, and such other citizens of 
the several localities as have interested thein- 
selves in the work of education as conducted 
in these schools. 

Pupils must resume their studies immediately 
after the examinations are concluded, and con- 
tinue in unbroken attendance to the time fixed 
for vacation. Arrangements should be per- 
fected so that the examinations may commence 
promptly at the hour appointed. The regula- 
tions for vacation will be the same as in past 


years. E. E. HIGBEE, Superintendent. 
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DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 








PUBLISHING ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





T. law entitled ‘““An Act to regulate the pub- 
lication of the accounts and financial state- 
ments of School Boards,’ must not be disre- 
garded by Boards of Directions. It is as follows: 
Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabilities 
of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified form fwd- 
lished by said board in not less than ten written 
or printed hand-dills, to be put up in the most 
public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
circulation among the citizens interested; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 
Sec. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
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lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Berks—Supt. Keck: The Maxatawny direc- 
tors are moving in the right direction ; they put 
a Webster's Unabridged Dictionary into each 
school. The Oley directors did a good thing by 
re-furnishing each one of their school-houses 
with patent furniture. Let other Boards do 
likewise. The Cumru Board refurnished the 
Seitzinger’s and Gouglerville schools with 
patent furniture, and adopted the free text book 
plan—the first township to do so since the act 
was passed. The Robeson directors built two 
new school-houses and furnished them with 
patent furniture. Five local institutes were held 
during the month of January. 

BLAIR—Supt. Likens: We have a few 
teachers who seem to think their old methods 
cannot be improved by attending an institute. 
The sooner they change their minds the better 
it will be for the profession. Our schools are 
generally doing well, and the attendance is 
good. In many vf the districts the directors 
visit the schools regularly. 

Bucks—Supt. Woodruff: Bedminster has fur- 
nished three houses with new desks, and has 
lengthened the school term from five to six 
months. I have visited all the schools in the 
county once this year, and more than one 
hundred the second time. In ten districts the 
schools have closed for the year. Teachers’ ex- 
aminations will begin May 17th, and continue 
until about July Ist, with three supplementary 
examinations about August Ist, for those who 
may be away at school during May and June. 

BUTLER—Supt. Russell: The grounds of Pipe 
Stem school are suitably improved, that is, 
neatly fenced, free from rubbish, planted with 
trees, and properly prepared as a play-ground 
for the children. Cherry township has some 
energetic teachers. Butler borough has erected 
a new brick school building of eight rooms, 
with the modern improvements, and seated with 
the latest patent furniture. Butler borough has 
fourteen public schools, one academy, and one 
parochial school. The public schools have an 
excellent library and are doing good work. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: We have held ex- 
aminations in physiology in thirty-three schools, 
and find the progress made in this branch for 
the most part satisfactory. - 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: February roth, the new 
Mechanic Arts building at the State College was 
formally opened. The design is to give students, 
in connection with their scientific and literary 
work, a course of mechanical and free-hand 
drawing and theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in the various mechanic arts. Addresses 
were delivered by Prof. Hamilton, Gen. Beaver 
and Prest. Atherton. The majority of the 


schools visited during the month are doing 
good work. 
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CHESTER—Supt. Harvey: The local institute 
held in Parkesburg was largely attended, al- 
though it rained every day and evening. The 
one held in Kennett Square was the most largely 
attended of any we have held in years. Dur- 
ing the afternoons and evenings not nearly all 
present could crowd into the hail. Our schools 
are generally making favorable progress. 

CLARION—Supt. McNutt: Examinations for 
common school graduates were held at eleven 
places in the county. Ninety-two pupils were 


_ examined, and sixty-three received diplomas. 


Evening meetings were held in connection with 
all the examinations but two. These meetings 
were interesting and well attended by teachers 
and patrons. Five pupils of the Strattanville 
school were examined in the Red Seal studie s, 
including Gow’s Morals and Manners, Draw- 
ing, Physiology, and Algebra. Diplomas were 
granted to all who passed in the common 
school branches an average of 70 per cent, pro- 
vided their grade was not less than 50 in any 
branch. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The schools 
have all closed except Renovo and one in 
Lamar district. Owing to my continued sick- 
ness, quite a number of schools were not visited. 
Those visited by me (with one or two excep- 
tions) were doing good work, and those that I 
did not visit were reported by directors and 
patrons as being in a prosperous condition. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Sturdevant: Four of the 
six Local Institute districts, into which the 
county is divided, have carried on, during the 
winter, highly successful meetings, reflecting 
much credit upon the teachers and directors 
who had the meetings in charge. During the 
past, month examinations were held for candi- 
dates who had not taught. There were over 
250 applicants, of whom about 60 per cent re- 
ceived certificates. 

DauPHIN—Supt. McNeal: Since the begin- 
ning of the present school year, the directors of 
Wiconisco have put 2160 square feet of slate 
blackboard into the rooms where it was most 
needed, supplied one room with new patent 
furniture, and repaired all of their buildings. 
The teachers of this district continue to meet in 
institute semi-monthly, as they have been doing 
for years, notwithstanding the fact that the new 
“twenty-day law” has had the effect of sup- 
pressing the institute in many places. Measures 
are now being taken to purchase about eight 
hundred (800) volumes for the High School 
Library, the nucleus of which was reported some 
time ago. The directors of Millersburg recently 
furnished one of their school rooms with slate 
blackboards. Two local institutes and three ed- 
ucational meetings were held during the month 
of February. These were all well attended and 
the interest manifested betokens good results. 

Erir—Supt. Morrison: The local institutes 
organized at the County Institute have been 
doing some very good work this winter. The 
teachers seem anxious to attend them, but in 
this part of the state the roads have been badly 
drifted, making it very difficult to travel in some 
sections. 

GREENE—Supt. Herrington: In our school 
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visitations we note that more interest is mani- 
fested in the school by the teacher, and con- 
sequently by the pupils and patrons. Teachers 
are awakening to the fact that the character of 
their work is judged by the results obtained. 
Monongahela and Dunkard townships have 
taken a step in the direction of improving their 
teachers, and in consequence, also their schools. 
Each teacher of the township is required to as- 
semble his school at an appointed time, and 
teach a full day in the presence of the directors 
and teachers. Methods and results are then 
criticised and improved upon. Better work 
has been done in most of our schools this term 
than formerly. After a close examimation of the 
Waynesburg schools, their discipline, methods 
used, and general results obtained, I deem it 
but justice to say that they are medel schools. 
Twelve examinations were held this month for 
pupils having completed the prescribed course 
of study. Seventy-five diplomas were granted. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Brunbaugh; The entire 
month has been spent in the schools and local 
institutes. A number of new houses will be 
built the coming season. The schools of Hun- 
tingdon added $2co to their library fund by 
means of an entertainment. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: During the last 
month Prof. A. J. Bolar, of Homer City, died 
from the effects of wounds received in battle. 
Prof. Bolar was raised near Armagh, this 
county, studied for the ministry, entered the 
army at the breaking out of the rebellion as 
captain, rose to the rank of major, was severely 
wounded, subsequently held the office of County 
Superintendent from 1866 to 1869, taught in the 
State Normal School at Indiana, and in the 
Blairville Academy. For sometime his wounds 
had been so painfnl as to require him to give 
up teaching. I am just closing up my work in 
the country schools, having visited every school 
in the county once and some twice. I find the 
schools in general doing good work, the citizens 
taking a deep interest in them. Last fall I or- 
ganized local institutes in every township. They 
were carried on successfully by the teachers 
during the whole term. Nearly every teacher 
in the county is reading a good educational 
journal. These two things have done much 
toward the success of our schools this winter. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: At the County 
Institute there were nine local institutes ap- 
pointed in different parts of the county. These 
have all been held, and I was fresent at all but 
two. They have been very successful and pro- 
ductive of good results in awakening a deeper 
interest in the schools on the part of teachers 
and patrons. We usually held evening sessions, 
at which large and interested audiences eagerly 
assembled. The Brookville schools have been 
kept open for eight months. We have had a 
quiet and prosperous winter’s work. I have 
examined about seventy-five pupils for common 
school diplomas, and about sixty of them 
passed. 

JunraTa—Supt. Auman: An adjourned in- 
stitute was held at Thompsontown. The at- 
tendance was good. The exercises consisted of 
singing, recitations by the pupils of the local 
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public schools, and discussions of school ques- 
tions by teachers, directors and citizens. I have 
visited all the schools in the county twice, ex- 
cepting one. An adjourned institute was also 
held at McCaysville. The interest manifested 
was remarkable. The building was crowded at 
every session. All took an active part in the 
exercises. The directors of Tuscarora are erect- 
ing a first-class brick school-house at Beale- 
town. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Davis: A local insti- 
tute was held at Clark’s Green, Feb. 27th. The 
meeting was a success in spite of the severe 
weather. During the day addresses were de- 
livered by Profs. Van Buskirk and burdick, 
and the County Superintendent. In the even- 
ing Prof. Fowler, of Dunmore, delivered a lec- 
ture on “Our Boys and Girls.” 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: There has been a 
manifest disposition in our schools during the 
year just closing to show a helping hand to 
secure, or increase, school-room appliances. 
Various plans were tried, and with no exception 
known to me our people cheerfully responded 
by contribution, lecture and general entertain- 
ment fee to carry out the proposed end in view. 
Libraries, outline maps, cabinets of minerals and 
woods, anatomical charts, globes, matting, and 
three well-equipped cases of philosophical ap- 
paratus, one each (of the last) at Mt. Joy, Man- 
heim and Lititz, are some of the school helps 
secured in this way. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Sherrard: Most of the 
schools of the county have closed for the pres- 
ent term, and, with very few exceptions, the 
teachers have given satisfaction. Although the 
winter has been severe and the roads at times 
impassable, the general attendance has been 
good. The close of many of the schools was 
witnessed by parents and citizens of the respec- 
tive districts, often crowding the house to over- 
flowing. Their appreciation of the teacher's 
work was in some cases manifested by an invi- 
tation to teach for them next year. 

LEBANON—Supt. Bodenhorn: A local insti- 
tute was held at Jonestown, Feb. 19th and 2oth. 
The attendance was very large, and a great de- 
gree of interest was manifested by all. 

LycomMiInG—Supt. Lose: On the second Sat- 
urday in March an examination for a common 
school diploma was held throughout the county. 
The method pursued was as follows: The ex- 
amination questions prepared by the County 
Superintendent’were printed, and a set sent to 
the Secretary of the School Board of every 
township and borough in the county ; the sec- 
retary informed the teachers of his township 
that he had the questions and would deliver 
them to the teachers the evening before the ex- 
amination was held; the teachers met, formed 
themselves into an examining committee, 
selected a central school-house in the township 
in which to hold the examination, informed 
their pupils of the date and place of examina- 
tion, and on the day appointed conducted the 
examination. The papers handed in by the 


pupils were examined by each committee, and 
afterwards re-examined by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent. 


About one 
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hundred pupils were examined, of whom fifty- 
six were passed. 

McKrean—The County Association, which 
convened at Custer City, was in every way a 
success. A lively interest was manifested by 
the teachers and the work done was of a most 
encouraging character. Measures were taken 
to establish examinations for the graduation of 
common school pupils. A circulating library 
has been placed in Duke Centre, Eldred bor- 
ough, and Smethport each. The Bradford di- 
rectors have adopted report cards and a series 
of regulations for use in the government of all 
their schools. Eldred lost a good school-house 
by fire—partially insured. A year ago the di- 
rectors of Eldred township decided to adopt the 
continuous term. The measure met with much 
opposition, and at the last election the issue is 
said to have been met, and the tide of school 
events turned into theold channel. All friends 
of progress hope this retrograde move will be 
short-lived, as it has been in other districts of 
this county. The plan for grading the schools 
of the county and issuing diplomas has been 
completed. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery: Local institutes 
were held at Sandy Lake, Hadley, Grove City, 
Mercer and West Middlesex. Notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, these meetings 
were well attended, not only by teachers, but 
also by directors and patrons. Young teachers 
took hold of the work with an interest that was 
truly remarkable. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Owens: The bad roads and 
cold weather seriously affected the attendance 
of our schools during the month. The schools 
of Menno district will close March 5th, and 
others will follow soon. Two local institutes 
were held during the month—one at Newton 
Hamilton, embracing Newton and Wayne; and 
one at Belleville, embracing Union and Menno. 
This makes eight local institutes for the year, 
all of which were very successful. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Two local 
institutes were held during the month, one at 
Centre Point, the other at Schwenksville. 
Both were largely attended by teachers, direc- 
tors, and citizens. The discussions were well 
sustained, and we feel certain that much good 
has been accomplished. ,The drift of public 
sentiment is strongly in favor of better schools. 
A local institute has also been held in Potts- 
grove, and another at King-of-Prussia. These 
meetings were largely attended. There is no 
lack of zeal among our teachers, and no loss of 
interest among our people in the cause of insti- 
tutes. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Werner: I have vis- 
ited all the schools in the county except three 
that were not in session when I was there; ten 
schools here have been visited twice. I have 
made 273 visits during the year, and expect to 
make 119 more before the schools close in our 
boroughs. Theschools are doing good work. We 
held two local institutes in February, one at Port- 
land, and one at Pen-Argyl. Dr. Schaeffer gave 
us an evening lecture on the ‘Importance of Tree 
Culture,”’ and assisted during the day sessions. 
The people were highly pleased with the insti- 
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tute. At Pen-Argyl, Rev. A. Krecker lectured 
on “ Observations on the Pacific Coast.”” We 
had good assistance at this meeting and it was 
one of the best we have held. 

SNYDER—Supt. Dill: Our schools have just 
closed a successful term. The attendance was 
large and regular, and much interest was shown 
by all. 

SOMEREST--Supt. Weller: Our schools have 
about all closed for the term. Local normal 
schools are to be conducted at each of the fol- 
lowing places during the spring months: 
Meyersdale, Ursina, Somerset, Stoyestown, 
Jenner X Roads. The prospects are favorable 
for a good attendance. 

Union — Supt. Johnson: Local institutes 
have been held this month in Gregg, Kelly, 
White Deer, Hartley, Lewis and Buffalo town- 
ships. Great interest has been manifested 
throughout by teachers, pupils, and citizens. 
On account of sickness I have not been able to 
visit as many schools this month as I desired. 
Upon the whole, however, our schools have 
come up to the requirements of thelaw. A new 
school-house will be erected this summer in West 
Buffalo, aud possibly one in Lewis township. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: We have held two 
local institutes this month. The first held at 
Dempseytown was very largely attended—-forty 
teachers and eleven directors being enrolled. 
The large church was well filled at each session, 
and great interest taken in the work by the 
whole community, The other was held at 
Clintonville, and had to ‘contend against the 
most disagreeable and stormy weather of this 
most disagreeable winter. However, we had a 
fair attendance and a good degree of interest 
was manifested. I believe these local institutes 
when properly managed constitute one of the 
strongest of our educational forces. ‘ 

WARREN—Supt. Arird: The local institute 
held at Irvineton proved to be one of the most 
interesting meetings of the kind ever held in 


‘the county. About forty teachers were in at- 


tendance, besides citizens and directors, nearly 
all of whom turned out and took an active part. 
Two sets of physiological charts have been 
placed in the schools at Irvineton. 
Wyominc—Supt. Keeler: During this month 
all the schools in the county will close, except 
the borough schools. The summer schools 
begin in May and last for three and four 
months. There is an increasing sentiment in 
the county against the two-term system, and I 
hope the time is not far distant when all the 
schools will be closed during July and August. 
BETHLEHEM—Supt. Desh: We mourn the 
loss, by death, of a most faithful teacher, Robert 


» S. Clewell. He had been a teacher in our 


schools for the last seven years. In November 
his health began to fail, but he stuck most 
heroically to his work until the first of Febru- 
ary, when his physical disability compelled 
him to leave the schoolroom. Less than two 
weeks afterwards, February 11th, he died. 
BristoL—Supt. (Miss) Booz: The following 
books have been added to the school library: 
Cyclopedia of Persons and Places, How Plants 
Grow, Cyclopedia of Common Things, Tenants 
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of an Old Farm, Glaucus, Life and her Children, 
Fairy Land of Science, History of a Mountain, 
Little Folks in Feathers and Furs. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Fowler : Our schoolsare all 
doing well; our primary departments have ac- 
complished more so far during the year, than 
for the same time in any previous year since my 
connection with the schools, and merely on ac- 
count of the teachers fully realizing the fact that 
“children learn to do things by doing them,” 
also tact on the part of teachers in presenting 
the work in such a manner that the pupils en- 
joy doing it,—do it not as a task, but because 
they like to do it. 

HAzEL Twre—Supt. Williams: A number of 
our teachers attended a local institute, which 
was held at Weatherly by Supt. Snyder of Car- 
bon county. Physiology and Hygiene is taught 
in all our schools, and is also discussed at every 
monthly institute. The free night schools, 
opened in the early part of January, are a de- 
cided success, both the attendance and the in- 
terest of the pupils being very satisfactory. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: For several 
years our School Board had discussed the ex- 
pediency of opening a separate school for all 
boys who were not able to enter our schools be- 
fore the Christmas vacation, but to little effect. 
Our Board this year put the matter to atest bya 
practical experiment, They organized a school 
for all boys who were employed at the breakers 
and mines previous to the holidays. On the 
whole the plan has been successful, for the 
pupils enjoyed many advantages which they 
could not have had in our graded course of 
study. The evening school work has been fair, 
but the attendance has been small in proportion 
to the number of boys and young men who do 
not take advantage of this opportunity for self-im- 
provement. Several important additions were 
made to our philosophical apparatus, and a fine 
Tellurion was purchased for each building. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Streeter: On March 26th 
we had our annual exhibition of the work of all 
the classes in the city. There was a large at- 
tendance and much interest shown in the work. 

WILLIAMSPORT-——Supt. Transeau: The 
schools are well attended, and in a prosperous 
condition. The number in attendance now is 
larger than ever before in the history of this 
city, and it will not be long before we will be 
obliged to erect more school buildings to ac- 
commodate the growing population. I have 
just begun the examination of our schools in 
the study of physiology and hygiene. I find 
that good progress has been made, and that the 
pupils are pleased with it. Even very small 
children seem anxious to learn about the human — 
body, and how to take care of it properly. I 
believe that this study will do an immense 
amount of good to the boys and girls now grow- 
ing up in the public schools of this state. 

YorK—Supt. Shelley: The annual examina- 
tion now in progress indicates that reading was 
never so well taught as at the present time. 
This is largely due to the fact that in all grades 
supplementary reading has been introduced, 
giving great variety and additional interest in 
this department of our work. 
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GOETHE AND HIS WORKS.* 





yf pnen are a few authors who belong to the 
world’s literature, not to any nation’s. Ig- 
norance in them is an absolute lack of literary 
culture, whether we be German, French, Italian, 
English or American.. No cultured German can 
be unacquainted with Shakespeare. A knowl- 
edge of the latter’s works is as essential to him 
as is the knowledge of his own Herder, Schiller, 
or Lessing. Precisely so every English and 


American student of literature must acquaint ° 


himself with Dante as necessarily as with Ten- 
nyson, and with Goethe as necessarily as with 
Chaucer, Wordsworth, and Browning, or with 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell. 

A library made up of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Dante, Goethe, and Schiller, 
is more complete than one composed of all 
writers in the English language alone, or all in 
the German, Italian, or French alone. Hence 
in forming a poetical library at least, Goethe’s 
“Faust” ought to be among the first dozen of 
books to be procured. For Goethe ranks with 
Shakespeare and Dante as one of the world’s 
immortal poets. 

And it is fortunate for English and American 
readers, as well as for Goethe, that his greatest 
works have found such thoroughly qualified 
and able translators as Bayard Taylor for his 
Faust, and Carlyle for his Wilhelm Meister. 
The former has rendered his great poem into 
English with matchless skill. We consider it 
one of the most perfect specimens of poetical 
translation in existence in any language; and 
indeed it is conceded to be such by all the 
best authorities, while almost the same may be 
said also of Carlyle’s version of what by many 
is regarded as the ideal and pattern of what a 
novel should be, though we do not entirely 
agree with this estimate. 

The “Correspondence with a Child,” for 
which Goethe has often been blamed, and which 
purports to be the correspondence between him 
and Bettina Brentano, who “ fills a larger space 
in the literary history of the nineteenth century 
than any other German woman,” is shown by 
Mr. Lewes to be simply ‘‘a romance,” and no 
real correspondence atall. Nevertheless, even 
if the eccentric, brilliant, gushing Bettina did 
invent nearly all of it, it is not only entrancingly 
interesting in many parts, but full of bright 
flashes of thought, and beautiful plays of fancy. 
Of her Mr. Lewes says, ‘‘She is one of those 
phantasts to whom everything seems permitted. 
More elf than woman, yet with flashes of genius 
which light up in splendor whole chapters of 
nonsense, she defies criticism, and puts every 
verdict at fault." She was about sixteen, Goethe 
sixty, at the period of her romantic and fantas- 
tic adoration of the poet. 





* The Select Works of Goethe: Faust, 2 vols., 


Wilhelm Meister, 2 vols., Correspondence with a 
Child, 1 vol., and Lewes’s Story of Goethe’s Life 1 
vol. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 6 vols., 8vo., 
gilt top, price, $10. 








The Story of Goethe’s Life, by George Henry 
Lewes, is so well and widely known, and so 
universally acknowledged to be the best ac- 
count of the great man in the English lan- 
guage, that we need not describe it here. It 
is a most entertaining and interesting book, 
and at the same time that it gives so full and 
satisfactory a study of Goethe, gives us also 
an admirable view of the state of German lit- 
erature and intellectual life during that bril- 
liant period of German history when so many 
of the brightest lights and stars of the first mag- 
nitude in the literary firmament happened to be 
in conjunction. As a mere history of German 
literature during its period of most phenomenal 
greatness and fruitfulness, the story of Goethe’s 
life is invaluable. 

Of these six volumes we would put the last at 
once into the Scholars’ Library. The other five 
we would keep in the Teachers’ Library, and 
use considerable discretion in the matter of plac- 
ing them into the hands of scholars ; they might 
be injurious to some, while to some again they 
would be most beneficial in their literary studies. 
Under no circumstances, however, should a well- 
equipped Teachers’ Library be without Faust 
and Wilhelm Meister at least. It is needless 
to say that in mechanical make-up, paper, type, 
binding, etc., the books leave nothing to be de- 
sired, and are very low in price. 

OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL History. Sy George 
Park Fisher, D.D., LL. D. Library Edition, in 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. Ancient and Medieval 
History. 8vo., pp. 376. Vol. IT. Modern History, 
Svo0., Pp. 324. Both illustrated with numerous 
Maps. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co. Price $4.20. 

We noticed this excellent work in its one-volume 
form for school use in last month’s Jourma/. As the 
character of the work is such, however, that its use 
will not by any means be confined to the school-room, 
the publishers have done well to issue it also in this 
beautiful Library Edition, with gilt top, on heavy 
uncut paper, wide margins, and binding that is as 
handsome as it is substantial. It is a book that will 
be welcomed not only in all public but also in many 
private libraries as well. For it is unquestionably the 
best universal history, in short and convenient form, 
that we have yet seen in our language. It has al- 
ready been received with universal favor by a host of 
private scholars and school authorities. It needs only 
to be seen to be appreciated, and to be compared 
with others to have its superiority made manifest. 


Stup1IES IN GREEK THouGHT. Essays Selected 
Jrom the Papers of the late Lewis R. Packard, 
Prof. of Greek in Yale College. 12 mo., pp. 186. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price $1. 

It has been with unusual interest that we have read 
this scholarly little volume. It consists of two essays, 
finished, learned, and graceful, on Religion and Mo- 
rality of the Greeks, and Plato’s Argument in the 
Phedo for the Immortality of the Soul. These are 
followed by five other essays, less finished from a lit- 
erary point of view, but equally learned, instructive, 
and interesting, on Plato’s System of Education in the 
Republic, one of the best expositions of that great 
work with which we are acquainted ; On the Oedipus 
Rex, Oedipus at Kolonos, and Antigone, of Sopho- 
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cles; and on The Beginning of a Written Literature 
among the Greeks. This is not a book for Greek 
scholars only; but we might say especially for those 
who, while not masters of the Greek language, yet 
wish and ought to become acquainted with the spirit 
of Greek literature and culture. ‘This volume will 
help them do this as thoroughly and pleasantly as any 
work of the kind we know. For itis just the author’s 
deep and true insight into the old Greek spirit that 
was his distinguishing characteristic, and that makes 
one mourn that he did not live to give the world 
more such work as these essays proved him to be 
specially fitted for. 

POETICAL WoRKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE AND 
BEN JONSON. With a Memoir of each. Two 
Volumes in One. 8vo0., pp. 387 and 425. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.75. 

Probably not one person out of twenty-five who 
have studied Shakespeare’s dramatic works has ever 
read his minor poems, minor only because of the over- 
shadowing greatness of the dramas. Yet his sonnets 
have never been surpassed, and “ deserve to be num- 
bered among the finest compositions of the golden 
age of our literature.’”” Some of them are simply ex- 
quisite, as nearly perfect specimens of that form of 
poetry as we have in the language. Their importance 
to the lover of the beautiful is, however, being more 
and more fully recognized; and it is becoming more 
and more inexcusable for any literary student to be 
unacquainted with them. 

With the checkered and romantic career of Ben 
Jonson many are familiar. But his poems to-day are 
even more neglected than Shakespeare’s, by all but 
students. And, indeed, there is a great deal of 
coarseness to be met with in them. But there is also 
much that is true and good and beautiful, and well 
worth any one’s attention. Of that brilliant galaxy 
that numbered among its stars Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Raleigh, Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, Carew, Donne, 
and others, there was none that shone with a stronger 
and more original light than Jonson. As far as learn- 
ing and scholarship were concerned he was the great- 
est of them all, except perhaps Bacon; and as a poet 
none of them, save Shakespeare, surpassed him. 


‘“‘ The wonder of a learned age; the line 
Which none can pass; the most proportioned wit 
To nature, the best judge of what was fit; 
The deepest, plainest, highest, clearest pen; 
The voice most echoed by consenting men ; 
The soul which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made.” 


The double volume before us is one of the admir- 
able series of British Poets, issued in excellent style, 
carefully edited and annotated,:and_ beautifully 
printed, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The series is 
the most complete edition of the British poets pub- 
lished, and a library of English literature in itself. 


BacKLoG StupiEs. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
r16mo., pp. 262. Boston: Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 
Price $1.00. 

We have several times spoken favorably of The 
Riverside Aldine Series of volumes. Our admiration 
grows with every new volume that appears. The 
more we handle them the better we like them. Each 
book is a thing of beauty in itself, so gracefully pro- 
portioned, so elegantly plain, so beautifully printed 
on soft, rich paper, there is a genuine satisfaction in 
merely holding them in the hand and looking at them. 
But perhaps the finest taste of the publishers is shown 
in the selection of their literary material, to make it 
fit in grace and charm of thought and expression the 
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exquisite dress prepared for it. With no volume have 
they succeeded in this respect more perfectly than with 
this, the tenth and latest of the series. Backlog Stud- 
ies seems to have been written specially for this form 
of publication. Light and graceful, yet full of thought 
and wisdom, it fairly crackles with crisp humor, or 
again glows with a deep earnestness, as before the 
open fire-place the author talks with us on all manner 
of social, artistic, and literary topics; discusses in 
genial mood the Great New England Pie-Line, the 
Furnishing of Rooms, the Lost Art of Reading Aloud, 
Women Novelists, Social Popularity, the Personality 
of Authors in their Books, and a score of other equally 
entertaining subjects. It isa book to read with en- 
joyment many times. 
Hans ANDERSEN’S Fairy TALES. First Series ; 
Adapted to Children reading the Third School 


Reader. LEdited for School and Home use, by 
J. #1. Stickney. 12mo., boards, pp. 280. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, 45 cts. 


Hans Andersen’s Tales never grow old. They 
belong to the few books for children that children 
really appreciate and love to read, while they equally 
charm the grown-up reader. This volume contains 
only selections from the Tales; but among them are 
most of Andersen’s best. They have been winnowed 
carefully, perhaps unnecessarily, in order to remove 
everything that might seem objectionable even to the 
most fastidious. But the special feature of the vol- 
ume is the grading of the stories that has been done 
into three independent series, “the first embracing 
those of most interest to children of from eight to 
twelve years; the second, those from ten to fourteen ; 
the third, those of twelve and upward.” The book is 
well printed and bound, and the price exceedingly low. 


SCRIBNER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER AND PRIMER. 
A Series of Journeys Round the World, with Pri- 
mary Lessons. 12M0., pp. 282, with tllustrations 
and Maps. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor& Co. Price, 60 cts. 

Based upon Guyot’s Introduction, this attractive 
volume is an improvement on most works of the kind. 
In an easy, rather colloquial style, it describes the 
nature and life of the different countries of the world 
in the First Part. Then, in Part Second, it gathers 
up the leading geographical facts, the location and 
commercial and political character of the countries, 
and presents them as a Primer of Lessons. The 
illustrations and maps are good and helpful. The 
Review Questions are sensible. The whole plan 
and method of the book seems to us to be admirable; 
while the mechanical make-up is certainly superior 
to that of most school books. 


First STEPS IN LATIN. A Complete Course in Latin 
for one year. By R.F. Leighton, Ph.D. 12mo., 
pp. 507. Boston; Ginn & Co. Price, $1.25. 
We have long felt the need of an elementary Latin 

book for the young—introductory to the full and 

complete grammars for older scholars. This volume, 
in a measure at least, supplies the need. It is based 
on material drawn from Czesar’s Commentaries, has 
good and abundaut exercises for sight reading, and 
also a course of elementary Latin reading. We do 
not see why any scholar should not easily master the 
book in a year: and if he does he will certainly be 
prepared to read and understand Czsar and the less 
difficult Latin writers. The book is embellished 
with a map of Gaul in the time of Czesar, to elucidate 

the Reading Lessons out of the Gallic war; has a 

Latin-English and English-Latin vocabulary; and is 

well printed and bound, as indeed are all the nooks 

issued by this firm, 
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1, I’ve reached the land of corn and wine, And all its rich-es freely mine; Hereshines undimm’d one 
2. The Saviour comes and walks with me, And sweet communion here have we; He gent-ly leads me 

A sweet per-fumeup-on the breeze Is borne from ever - ver-nal trees, And flow’rs that never 
4. The zephyrs seem to float to me,Sweet sounds of heaven’smel-o-dy, As an-gels withthe 
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bliss- fulday, For all mynighthas pass’da-way. 
with Hishand,For this is Heaven’s _ bor-der land. 
fad - ing grow Wherestreamsoflifefor - ev-er flow. } Gh, Ben-inh lend, sweet Danish tent, As 
white-robed throng, Join inthesweet redemptionsong. 






look a-way a - crossthesea, Wheremansionsare pre- 


on thyhighest mountI stand, I 





pared for me, And view theshin-ing 






glo -ry shore, My heav’n, my home, for-ev - er-more. 
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1. All hail the power of Je-sus’ name ! Let angels prostrate fall; Bring forth the royal di-a-dem, And 
2, Sinners, whose love canne’er forget The wormwood and the gall, Go, spread your trophiesat His feet, And 
3. Let ev’ry kindred, ev’ry tribe, On this ter-res-trial ball, To Him all ma-jes-ty as -cribe, And 
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crown Him Lord of all; Bring forth the royal di-a-dem, And crown Lord of all. 
crown Him Lord of all; Go,spread yourtrophies at His feet, And crown Him Lord of _ all. 
crown Him Lord of all; To Him all ma-jes-ty as-cribe And crown Him Lord of all. 
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GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Arithmetic Wentworth’s Primary, —_— Edition. ..... Price, fo 90 
a upils Ki ar ee 3° 
Speller .: 


Hianen’s Primary Spell. 6 wc cH ES 10 


Whitney & Knox’s Elementary Lessons, Teachers’ 
Edition. . . 60 
Whitney & Knox’ s Elementary Lessons, Pupils’ Edi- 
tion. . ee wer ee ae te 45 
M : Mason’s First MusicChart. . 1.2... 6 50 
usic . “Reader... . . si 18 


Language 


GRAMMAR 


Arithmetic 
Spelling. 
Geography 


Wentworth’s Grammar School... - « Price, $o 75 


Hazen’s Complete Speller . 25 


Our World NG. @.. 242266 ‘ 50 
Mason’s New Second and Third Chart . 50 
S “TRUNIORIES gn ks 40 
Independent. . 2. . 2 « eevee oe a 75 


Music 


“ce 


Wentworth’s Practical Arithmetic. . . ice, $1 00 
Shorter Course in Aigebra . ‘ 7 oo 
Elements of Algebra. . . .. 12 
Geometry ee ‘8 25 
Trigonometry, Surveying and ‘ 


Mathematics . 


“ 
ai 
“ 


Hudson’s Classical English Reader. . . . 


Plays of Shakespeare. . . . . 
Fulton and Trueblood’s Choice Readings . 
Miltcn’s Paradise Lost... . 2.22 eee 
Annotated English Classics. . 2. 2. ee 


English 


Sharlan’s Abridged Fourth Music Reader 
Eichberg’s New High School ‘ 

Mason’s Hymn and Tune we 
Eichberg’s Girls’ High School Music Re: ider . 


Music 


Nat'l Philosophy . 
llistory 


(ilobes 


Gases PVG. 66k th Sees ee 
Myer’s Medieval and Modern History . oat I 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts in English History . 7 I 


hee Age aa a eS ae 


. « . $12 00 to $24 00 
Joslin’s ‘* et a 


es o-. « «+ « «3 COLO 2000 


! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 


Descriptive Circulars of above, and of College Text-books, sent free. 


NN & COMPANY. 


9 & 13 TREMONT PLACE, 
BOSTON. 











Turner’s First Reader. . . . ae rw ee 


Wiltse Stories for Kintergartens . “ere eee ae 
Stickney’s Primer . 


- Price, fo 20 

“ee 25 
“8 Tee ee Sa 20 
Turner's Stories for Young Ciliim. wc cccu ae 20 
SERS ks Si sg Ml <6 OW ie a WO ee be 35 
Robinson Crusoe. ......-. : 35 
Swiss Family Robinson. . .... . 35 


Reading 


Ce Pe Os he oc es Oo ee ew 
SCHOOL. 


| 
“ v 
} . . = Geography. 
Kingsley’s Water DMD S54, 02s) < aa 0% ice, 
Greek Heroes. .... . ‘ a 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake . 


“se 


Tales of a Grandfather . Shae 
Talisman. . . a ee ee 
Quentin SS DEERE SED 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare . ce © 
Irving’s Sketch Book . 


rs Reading. 


Whitney’s English Grammar. ....... Grammar. 


SCHOOL. 


Leighton’s First Steps . 
New Latin Method. ... . tha ea 
Allen & Greenough’ s Grammar... ; ese 
Lei hton’s Latin BINOOEE § 6.6 Ss 4 0 
Tetlow’s Latin Lessons. . 

A. & G. Illustrated Czsar, with Vocabulary 
A.&G. si Virgil 

A. & G. Cicero, with Vocabulary . jk Oe 
A. & G. Ovid a 
Allen’s Latin esnediies.. ak ae Sw te te 
White’s Latin Dictionary. . . 
Classical ae i Ot One Se 
pe the Greek Grammar. . ae a ee ae 
Leighton’s Greek Lessons . . 
White’s Greek Lessons... . 
Goodwin’s Anabasis, with Vocabulary . 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon. ..... 


Hickok’s Mental and Moral Philosophy... . 


Macy’s Our Government. . 


- Latin. 





reek. 


. Philosophy. 
_ Civil Government, 





Johnston’s Wall Maps. .......... 


Maps. 
Correspondence invited. 


743 BRoaDway, 


180 WABASH AVENUE. 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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Phe Riverside . Biterature 





Series, 





Averaging about 70 pages. Each number, 15 cents, post-paid, (10 or more copies to 


one address, at 14 cents a copy, post-paid. ) 





The fifteen-cent books described below, containing interesting and instructive reading 


in Biography, History, Mythology and Poetry, are recommended as antidotes to 


that restlessness which the approach of warm weather and familiarity with long used Read- 


books are sure to produce among school children. Numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, 17 and 18 are es- 
pecially adapted to supplement the Fourth Reader. 


Io. 


12. 


13; 


15. 


17, 








. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Historical sketch, 


and Notes. 


. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With Notes. 
. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With a Portrait of the author. 


DRAMATIZED for private theatricals in schools and families. 


. Whittier’s Snow Bound and Among the Hills. With Notes. 
. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and other Poems. With 


Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 


. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story, and Other Poems. With Portrait, Biographical 


Sketch, and Notes. 

8, 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories From New England History. Grandfather’s 
Chair, in three parts, with Questions at the end of each part. Part I. 1620-1692; 
Part II. 1692-1763; Part Ill. 1763-1803. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents; 
the three parts bound together in boards at 45 cents] 

Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 


. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, The Windmill, The Three Kings, and eighteen 


other selections. With a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home 
Study. Containing Thirty-Two topics for study, with Questions and References 
relating to each Topic. By W. C. Gannett. 

14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. With Notes and a Vocabulary. In two 
parts. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents. ] 

Lowell’s Under The Old Elm and Other Poems With a Biographical Sketch 
and Notes, 


. Bayard Taylor’s Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. With a Biographical Sketch and 


Notes. 

18. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. In two parts. Part I. The Gorgon’s Head; The 
Golden Touch ; The Paradise of Children. Part II. The Three Golden Apples ; 
The Miraculous Pitcher; The Chimera. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents: 
the two parts bound together in boards at 40 cents. ] 


Other Numbers in preparation. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 
2 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





A Grammar aud Composttion fr Common Schools 


By E. O. LYTE, A. M., 
Professor of Pedagogics and Grammar, State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 





13. 
14. 


15. 


. Two complete courses in one book. By an original system the paragraphs are so ar- 


ranged as to include a short course for pupils having but a limited time for the sub- 
ject, and a more advanced course embracing the entire work. 


. The inductive method pursued. The book is written by a teacher who is familiar 


with the principles and methods of the ‘* New Education.”’ 


. The clearness and simplicity of the definitions. 


The forms of analysis. The oral forms are stripped of useless words; the written 
forms, or outlines of sentences, are simple, practical and complete. 


. Language Tables, and exercises in correcting errors of speech. 

. Gradation and literary character of the sentences selected for analysis and parsing. 

. The three modes of inflection are fully explained. 

. Treatment of the objective case, of predicate nouns and adjectives, nouns used adver- 


bially, etc. 
The classes of verbs, the treatment of infinitives and particples, verbals, infinitive and 
participial moods, etc. 


. A simple treatment of subordinate conjunctions and other conjunctive words. 
. A brief practical course in punctuation. 
. Exercises in writing sentences and paragraphs that compel pupils to express their own 


thoughts. 

The subject of letter writing is so presented that pupils will learn the best form in 
which the parts of a letter should be arranged. 

A course in writing business papers, including receipts, invoices, promissory notes, 
drafts, checks, etc. 

A full Appendix. 


Introductory Price, 65 cents. 


Sample copy for examination sent post-paid to teachers on 


receipt of the introductory price. 





inars, D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, sis mises. 


Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Southern New Jersey, Delaware 


NEW YORK. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 


and District of Columbia. F 
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Normal Educational Publications. 





BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 


i}r. Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Wntten 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Anth- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirm vag TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Sem- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan. 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aétract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


atid >kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *<« 
Elementary Natural Philosophy.+* 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


— MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting: 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 








Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyds 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 
Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO0., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Having already won many laurels with our New Readers, 


Histories and Arithmetics, we confidently offer an entirely NEW 


GEOGRAPHY. 


We fully believe that the verdict will be, if possi- 


ble, more favorable than for the other books. 
We accordingly beg to announce as 


NOW READY! 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography. 
Barnes’ Complete Geography. 


Cloth, $ .60 
Cloth, $1.30 





The object in view in the preparation 
of these books was not so much. (heapness 
as Perfection, which, after all, is the Truest Economy. 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. All the 
names which form answers to questions, es- 
pecially those of the largest cities, are 
engraved in large type. Standard Time, Com— 
parative Latitude, Areas, Elevations and Tem- 
*perature; Heads of River Navigation, Scale 
of Distances traveled in given time by rail or 
steamer, Highlands, Lowlands, Principal Sea- 


ports and Commercial Routes, are all shown. 





Map Drawing, combined with Compara- 
tive Areas, is an important feature of the 
the book. Synopses, Topical Reviews, and 
Language Lessons, are given at the end of 
each chapter. The Bulletin of Recent Dis- 
coveries and Progress of Events is a unique 
and valuable feature. It is brought up to 
date with every new edition. 


In the Appendix are given Areas, Popula- 
tions, Heights of Mountains, Length of Rivers, 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 





*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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[ipeixconr's New Science Saris 





THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 
RECOMMENDED anp INDORSED by THE BEST EDUCATORS Aanp AUTHORITIES. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHABPLESS & PHILIPS'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY,’ 
CUTTER'S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


— >< 


Gutter's New Physiological Charts, 


Or Human and Comparative Anatomical Plates. 


These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, 
and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. They are the only school charts 
containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. ‘They include a greater number of plates than, and are pre- 
pared in a manner far superior to, any series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Physiology and Hygiene, 
which has been very recently issued. Complete, in nine numbers, $12.00. 





Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF 
SALEM, MASS., CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., and Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 


Lippincott’s Popular Spelling-Book, 


Several features PECULIAR TO THIS BOOK are deserving of special consideration, as they make 
it very different from the ordinary Spelling-Book, 

(1) The principle ofp COMPARISON AND CONTRAST has been generally observed in the selection 
of the words in the fessons. (2) The words given are those in COMMON USE and THOSE MOST 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED. (3) These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED with 
great care. (4) The lessons are WELL GRADED, and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. (5) Greater 
attention is paid to “HOMONYMES” than in any other work with which we are acquainted. (6) Free use 
has been made of “LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. These are dependent on the lesson, 
and are intended to illustrate the use of the words, and to serve for memorizing. 








Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SPELLER PUBLISHED! 


Harrington's Graded Spelling Book. 


It impresses both the spelling and the meaning of words 
upon the memory, teaching to use by using 






























‘““FLARRINGTON’S SPELLER” has been adopted for use in 


NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, 
JERSEY CITY, INDIANAPOLIS, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS., EAST SAGINAW, MICH., 


AND THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Send to the Publishers for introduction terms, ete. if 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
School Song Books. (SINGINNATI BELL POURDRY CO 
















=Sie CINCINNATI, 0.U.S.A. 365 
SUCCESSORS-IN BELLS-TOTHE 
BLYMYER (MANUFACTURING CO 


JANUFACTURERS OF 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 

Song Greeting. 
(60 cts. or $6 per doz.) By L. O. Emerson. A really admir- 
able collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Gone 
(75 cts. or $6 perdoz.) By E. Leslie. Fine collection of the 
best Part-Songs, Duets, &c. CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Song Reader. BOOK 2. 
(60 =. or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. Practical CATALOGUE WITH ISO0 TESTIMONIALS FREE 


note reader, with good music. 
Public School Hymnal. 
(40 cts. or $3.60 per doz.) By Irving Emerson. Large collec- 


tion of well chosen h sand t a 

Welcome Chorus, by W.S. Tilden. CURRENT EVENTS. 

High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 

ae =, by “a oO. — are Nery very = , 
— igh School Song Books. Price, each, $1 or $9 Supplementary Reading. 

For Common Schools, 1] 





Amer’n School Music Readers i a hool? 
Book 1 (35 ets.), Book 2 (50 cts.), Book 3 (50 ms —_— Do you wish to try a good weekly newspaper in your sc we 
son & Tilden, are increasingly popular in graded schools. For $2.00 Twenty Copies of THz WeeExk’s CurrENT will be i 


yee al Conta, ty W. rag yal two very po sent to one address, for any Ten weeks, ending by or before 


ular general collections of genialschoolsongs. Price of eac : 
90 cts, or $4.80 per doz. Any book mailed for retail price. » | June 14, 1886. Or any order amounting to $2.00 or more (not 


less) will be filled on same terms. Remit with the order. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. If you want some Supplementary Reading for your lower 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, grades to close the year, enclose socts., telling the grade and 


number in your class, and you will receive more and better 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, matter than you can get in any other form for the money. 


softP Cc i > . 
enh Fire ‘Aterene Patuue, ote. FULL? Address,—E. O. VAILE, Ed. and Pub. ‘“‘Intelligence,’’ 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 0 ” “hi 
‘e a cago), Ill. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinci ti, O. Week’s Current,” etc., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill g-3t ! 



















SAMPLE BOX containing 


12 pens different styles for trial, 
P| tt RY & (o's STEE L on receipt of return postage, 4 
cents. Ask for Box No.6 A. 
ae 
—_ PEN Ss Ivison, Braxeman, Tarion, & Co., 


Sole Agents. 753 B'war, N.Y. 

























A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Largest Manufacturers in the United States of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES & SCHOOL FURNITURE—MOST APPROVED STYLES, 


The Famous DOVETAILED DESKS, the 


“PARACON,” “TRIUMPH,” & STUDY.” 


OVER A MILLION NOW IN USE. 


ADOPTIONS 1885 ADOPTIONS 1885 






ist IN 
SHAMOKIN, 
READING, GIRARDVILLE, 
CARBONDALE, ERIE, 
SCRANTON, TowER CIty, 
MaucH CHUNK. WILLIAMSPORT, 
ATHENS, READING, 
HONESDALE, By LANCASTER, 
HARRISBURG, “y PITTSBURG, 
GILBERTON, = ALLEGHENY 
ASHLAND, aN City, 
FREELAND, <x, MAHANOY City, 
PITTSTON, ee NEw CASTLE, 
KINGSTON, a = HUNTINGDON, 
WILKESBARRE, Sa , YorK, 
NANTICOKE, — and many others. 


“THE PARAGON.” 
Fifth Successive Annual Adoption by the City of Philadelphia. Handsomest, Most 
Substantial, Best Line Ever Made. 


Triumph Solid Dovetail. Paragon Expanding Dovetail. 


The Penna. State Agricultural Society awarded Highest Premium 1879 and 188s, 
for Excellence in Comfort, Construction and Durability. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


No Screws to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fast- 
enings must hold as long as the materta/s last. 

Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubber. 

Locked and closed Seat-joint independent of bolt support. 

Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and brace (of same comfort as Foot-rest in cars. ) 

The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 

Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material. 


Andrews’ New Zone! 


Tellurian Globe! 


The Latest, Simplest and 
Best Device made to 
show the relationship 
of the Earth, Sun 


Manufacturers of School Ap- 
paratus, Maps, Black - 


boards, Erasers, Cray- 


and Moon. 
a ons, Ete., also Church, 
Andrews’ Auatomical Charts, 
Finest and Best in the Office and Library 
Market. 
——_—_ 


SS Furniture. 


Send for Circulars. —_ 
686 Broapway, New York, A N S A 
611 WASHINGTON StT., Boston, . ° A DREW & GO., 
195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 815 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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HARLAN }. BALLARD - 


Principat OF Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass. 


(SSI =]. 5531535555 


Contents 


. How Johnny Amused the Baby. Illus. 11. 


The Two Frogs. 14, 
I Wonder What’s in that Basket! Illus. 15. 
The Merry Mice. ; 16. 
My Pets. 17. 
. Get Up. Got Down. Illus. 18. 
. How to Make a Coal Fire. 19. 
. A Letter to a Jeweler. 20. 


PPS P rr SP PP 


_ 
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Mary’s Letter. 12. 
A Letter to Your Teacher. Illus. 13. 


The Parrot and the Crows. 

The Danger of Oil. Illus. 

My Dog. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Old Horse’s Story. Illus. 
The Broken Horse-shoe. 

An Egg. 

How to Make a Room Cheerful. 
The Sly Old Fox. Illus. 

The Sad Little Lass. 








Ghe Writers’ Publishing Gompany, 21 Qniversity Place, New York. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1886, BY THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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What Teachers Fave Long Wished Fror. 


COMPOSITION CARDS! 


In five packets of twenty cards each. A carefully graded series of 
Composition Cards intended to help pupils observe carefully, 
think clearly, and write fluently. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Harlan H. Ballard, Principal 
of Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass. 


and none is so important. The average method is briefly this: ‘‘ Division A 

may have Declamations next Friday, and Division B may write Compositions.” 
After the pupils have handed in their work, usually borrowed or stolen, the teacher 
marks the more glaring errors in syntax and spelling, and that is all. This is not 
the teacher’s fault; crowded by the necessary tasks of every day, she cannot find time 
or strength to sit down with each little toiler and help him draw forth his thoughts on 
some simple theme, as she would love to do. These cards will do it for her. 

It is true that great advances have been made since children of eight and nine were 
‘*put through” a memory course of technical grammar. We have nowbooks of exercises, 
calculated to secure correct English, and therefore these cards assume that the matter 
of syntax will be looked after by the teacher. 

The cards are to help the pupil observe carefully, think clearly, write fluently. By their 
use the teacher will be relieved, and the pupils will come to regard composition writing 
as a delight instead of a terror. 

The series is carefully graded, yet in each packet there is an intentional variation in 
grade, since children in the same class in arithmetic may be very far apart indeed in 
literary ability. 

Each packet contains twenty cards, each designed to lead the pupil to write a well 
constructed composition. But this is not half. Each Card deals with a type of 
Composition, and suggests the method of treating all similar subjects, and in most 
cases from six to twelve other subjects are appended for further practice. 

Thus the owner of the series of 5 packets has not only the guide to 100 choice com- 
positions, but to nearly fifty varieties of composition, with methods for constructing them, 
and a repertory of about 500 additional subjects, properly classified. In many cases a hand- 
some, striking illustration is employed to aid the pupil in developing the subject. 

Among the varieties of composition thus developed are, Paraphrase, Mem- 
ory-writing, Invention, History, Biography, Autobiography, Story- 
telling, Discussion, Writing from Pictures, Analysis, Criticism, 
Description of Objects, Description of Pictures, Description of 
Scenery, Description of Processes, and many more. 

Special attention has been given to the recording of observations from Nature, as in 
the cards on “A Piece of Quartz,’ “The Growth of a Plant,’’ “The 
Life of a Butterfly,”’ etc. Packets Numbers 1 and 2 are suitable for Primary 
and lower Grammar Schools, Number 3 for intermediate and upper Grammar School 
grades, and Numbers 4 and 5 for upper grade Grammar and High Schools. 

You will find them just what you have been waiting for. A sample packet will be 

Sorwarded for examination on receipt of 24 cents; series, $1.20. Address 


THE WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPADY, 


21 University Place, New-York City. 


) | O subject is less adequately taught in our public schools than English Composition, 
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1. Dressmaking. Illustrated. 
2, Flies. 

3, A Lead-pencil. 

4, The Lion and the Mouse. 

. The Pet Canary. Illustrated. 
. Trades. 

. The Rescue. Illustrated. 

. The Harvest-mouse. 

. Fourth of July. Illustrated. 
. Playing Horses. 


Jallard’s \lodel Composition Cards. 


CONTENTS PACKET B. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
. A Horse. 

. What a little boy can do to help Mother. 
. An Angelic Protector. 
. Boy-music. 

. Books I have Read. 

. My first Railroad Ride. 
. Prince and Pearl. 





An Apple. 
A Letter. 
Sports of Summer. 


Illustrated. 


CONTENTS PACKET C. 


. Birthplace of Robert Burns. Illus. 
“A Rolling Stone gathers no Moss.” 
A Tree. 

. A Breakfast-plate. 

Glass. 

Truth. 

Variety of Expression. 

. What I would do with $1000. 

. The Keyhole-urchin. Illus. 

. The Boy and the Butterfly. 

. My Ocean Voyage. 


FSSmN sak eDpe 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Autobiography ofa Dollar. 

Variety of Expression. 

The Travelers and the Crow. 

Six Reasons why Boys should not 
Smoke. 


. A Business Letter. 

. The Growth of a Plant. 

. Synonyms, 

. Almost Drowned. Illus. 


CONTENTS PACKET D. 


. The Boot-black’s Christmas. : Illus. 
. A Visit to a Paper-mill. 
Arrangement of a Composition. 
How a Barrel is made. 

. A Piece of Quartz. 

The Origin of Proper Names. 
Contrast. 

. Analogy. 

. A Street-lamp. 
. A Butterfly. 


Illus. 


. Dictation. 
. My Native Town. 

. Good Manners, 

. An Ideal School-house. 

. What I know about Fishing. 
. A Visit to a Hospital. 

. Paraphrase. 

. A Visit to a Prison. 

. A Cup of Coffee. 

. Evangeline. 


The Duke of Ossuna. 


CONTENTS PACKET E. 


The Tower and Cathedral of Pisa. Illus. 
Joan of Arc. 

. Alfred the Great. 

Metaphors changed to Plain Language. 
Figurative Language. 

. Plain Language changed to Metaphor. 
What to do in case of Fire. 

. Richard I. in History and Romance. 

. Development of a Theme. 

. Letter-writing. 


NOTE.—The last five cards illustrate the development of man 
admission to Harvard, Williams, Amherst, University of 


11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19, 
20. 


The English Sparrow. 

The Battle of Lexington. 

Complex Themes, 

Holidays. 

Letter-writing. 

Antony’s Speech at Ceesar’s Funeral. 
The Character of Gil Blas. King Lear. 
Warren Hastings at Westminster. 
What Milton owes to Virgil and Homer. 
Scenes from Virgil. 


of the themes on which candidates for 
isconsin, etc., are required to write. 























“I shall put them into the hands of a practical teacher for trial, but I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that their method is excellent; the matter is admirably selected and arranged, and in ordi- 
nary hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dreary work of teaching composition up to a 
plane of excellence and progressive improvement. Mr. Ballard deserves great credit for the 
shrewdness with which he has anticipated the lines of natural interest in the child mind.” Crry 
Supt. ANDERSON, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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[DESCRIPTION AND NARRATION.] 














Birthplace of Robert Burns. 


ys U may take for the title of your composition, “ Robert Burns,” instead of 
his birthplace, if you prefer. The story of his life is very interesting and 
instructive. 

We do not give you many subjects as yet that require study on your part, 
because it is so difficult to read and then avoid too close imitation when you 
come to write. Yet much of our writing must be done in this way. 

To avoid the evils of copying, you must read several books, or parts of them. 
Get information about Mr. Burns from every available source. Do not simply 
make an abstract of the article in your cyclopedia. After reading all you can 
find, talk about your subject at home and with your friends. Then wait a few 
days, and finally write what remains in your mind without further reference to 
books, unless it be to verify a date or the location of a town. 

You should, of course, read several of Burns’s poems, and judge of them as 
well as you can. You may then say which you like best, and give your 
reasons. 


Price for introduction and examination, 24 cents per packet, series, $1.20. 


The Writers’ Publishing Co. 21 University Place, N. Y. 





